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| HE Chinese rid themselves of superfluous babies in one 
| way, the red Indians in another, while still other methods 

are followed by various Polynesian tribes, but the good 
citizens of Boston prefer to do away with theirs by roasting. 
It is probably due mainly to the fact that no babe that sees the 
light first in Boston can be superfluous that the odor of roast 
infant does not often assail the sense of smell, but that does 
not affect the existence of the custom and due and adequate 
preparations for practising its rites are made and perfected by 
the city authorities, firm believers in the Malthusian theory. 
The children are gathered daily in great buildings ready for the 
fire when the time is ripe for it to be lighted, and though a fic- 
tion of the law compels all buildings in which large numbers of 
human beings congregate to be furnished with fire-escapes, these 
buildings, or some of them, where the children gather are fur- 
nished with folding fire-escapes, vertical ladders hinged on one 
side and folding into a sheath: never opened, rusted and pad- 
locked! Certain school-houses in Boston, on the testimony of 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, are in first-rate working order for the 
charring and vaporizing of superfluous children with a cer- 
tainty and despatch which show how far in advance the civili- 
zation of Boston is over the practices of the ancient civilization 
of China. In glancing over a pamphlet, just issued, in which 
Mr. Atkinson reviews the record of fifty years of factory mu- 
tual insurance—a pamphlet we shall return to later —our 
attention was caught by a passage in which he speaks of his 
unavailing attempts to have improper fire-escapes on Boston 
school-houses replaced with proper ones, the passage closing 
thus: ‘ These conditions have remained the same for about 
twenty years. I sent one of my young men an hour ago [the 
italics are ours] to some of these school-houses, and there he 
found this so-called fire-escape in position, in one the padlock 
rusted and the janitor condemning it as utterly worthless, him- 
self unable to unlock the ladder ! 1" 


“TWEEN the red tape of bureaucratic officialdom and the 
B eccentricities of legal rulings, the plain man who seeks to 

do his business in a common-sense way has a hard enough 
time in life, and his heirs sometimes find that his efforts and 
plain intentions are set aside and defeated, though for the ac- 
complishing of no discernible good. The New York courts 
have just rendered a decision which, if it is allowed to stand, 
is of consequence to every one, and if the ruling now applied 





' unless they attack primal causes. 


a last will and testament can by analogy be applied to other 
legal papers, contracts for instance, it becomes a matter of 
daily importance to all. Perhaps other papers than wills have 
a “physical end,” and perhaps other States than New York 
require such instruments to be signed only at such physical end. 
If so, it is well to be on one’s guard and ascertain just where 
such physical end occurs. Even the plain man, we think, would 
not dream of adding a postscript to a will already signed, but 
would take care to give it the proper effect of a codicil with 
fresh signature and witnesses thereto. But the courts of New 
York have discovered a new method of taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of a dead man, and have now ruled that a will written, 
on a folded sheet, after the method common to all letter-writers, 
the writer passing from the first page to the third and then 
back to the second and there signed, has not been signed at the 
physical end of the instrument, and is, therefore, null and void. 
If the ruling holds and can have application to contracts, archi- 
tects will do well to see that their clients’ interests are not 
imperilled through a desire to economize in stationery or an 
unwillingness to use blotting-paper. 





OR some time past, Society in New York has taken up 
| the tenement-house question as a fad, and a good many 
newspaper and magazine writers have found in the move- 
ment a fund of “copy,” by the judicious placing of which they 
have been able to appreciably benefit their own incomes, even 
if they have not been able to help the tenement-dwellers very 
materially. The immediate outcome of the movement is the 
appointment by Governor Roosevelt of an excellent commission, 
who have just begun to make “tours” and “ investigations,” 
and are discovering just what has been many times before dis- 
closed. Eternal vigilance is necessary for the preservation of 
cleanliness quite as much as for the preservation of an aca- 
demic liberty, and we are far from believing that the work of 
the present commission is either uncalled for or unwise; but in 
this day and after the investigations of earlier commissions and 
individual sanitarians, such work ought not to be needful in 
a civilized and well-governed community. The investigators 
find, as always will be found, dirt and overcrowding, both of 
which are within the present control of the Board of Health, 
the most autocratic governing body known to our system of 
government; and if the particular group of men who form the 
New York Board would devote themselves to their proper 
duties, in place of playing politics and setting up as construct- 
ing-engineers, for the sake of attacking and. bleeding the ele- 
vated railroads, much less dirt and overcrowding would be 
found. Both of these ills, great and undoubted as they are, 
have their physical causes and cures, and the cure exists and 
can be applied under existing laws, if the Government so choose. 
The creation and, still more, the toleration, of dirt is due to im- 
perfect education, and this natural and inherited infirmity is 
the very one that Boards of Health were organized to cope 
with. Overcrowding is a more difficult ill to overcome and its 
existence is due to various causes, as the physically restricted 
space on Manhattan Island, the natural increment of the family 
tied by limitation of means to a fixed domicile ; but more than 
to either of these causes is it due to the influx of immigrants 
who for shorter or longer terms must be housed somewhere in 
the tenement districts, newly arrived relatives naturally seek- 
ing the rooms, already crowded, of those of kin to them, while 
those without friends naturally look up tenants who speak their 
language and offer themselves as boarders. The natural con- 
gestion of the tenements is thus greatly increased during good 
immigrant seasons like the present one. 


UT in the same newspapers in which these investigating 

tours are recorded is paraded with exultation the fact that 

the liquor licenses produced a revenue for the city of a 
little over three millions, the balance of the fees going to the 
State Treasury. The picture of a great city forcing dirt and 
disease upon the occupants of tenement-houses in order that it 
may provide salaries for political heelers is not a pretty one, 
nor the thought that the coat-of-arms of the city should in- 
clude a pair of outstretched hands bearing, one the brimming 
glass, the other the open handcuffs. Governor Roosevelt's 
commission will accomplish no more than their predecessors, 
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T seems at length to be reasonable to believe that the long- 
talked-of memorial-bridge over the Potomac at Washington 
may have form and substance; at least the project has ac- 

quired form, and an appropriation by Congress of some four or 
five millions of dollars may give it substance. The form it has 
on paper now is that devised by Prof. William H. Burr, of 
Columbia University, whose design, submitted in competition 
against those of three other noted engineers, has been selected 
by the commission appointed by the Secretary of War, a body 
which consisted of three officers of the Corps of Engineers, U. 
S. A., and Messrs. Stanford White and James G. Hill, archi- 
tects. Roughly speaking, Professor Burr’s bridge is a bascule 
draw-span supported on either side by three segmental arches, 
each of one hundred and ninety-two feet span, continued on the 
Washington side by twelve sixty-foot arches supporting the ap- 
proach, while fifteen similar arches perform the same duty on 
the Virginia side. Fortunately for artistic effect, the bridge is 
designed for construction in stone, cement and steel, of course, 
being more or less used in piers and roadway ; but the general 
effect is that of a stone bridge of seven wide spans, supported 
on either hand by the smaller arches of the approaches. A 
bridge of such size—a sixty-foot roadway with sidewalks of 
twelve feet on either side is suggested — and of solid masonry 
would be in itself sufficiently monumental, if appropriate deco- 
rations for piers, balustrades, spandrels, railings and so on were 
designed with good taste and refinement, and with proper at- 
tention to the landscaping of the entering roadways little more 
would be needed to make such a bridge a suitable memorial 
structure. But to the American a memorial structure means 
something that sticks up into the air, and so, though a bascule 
bridge does not necessarily require towers for the counter- 
weights, there is incorporated in this design a species of tri- 
umphal arch spanning the roadway over each of the central 
draw-piers. The resulting effect does not promise to be happy 
even when the arches designed by Mr. E. P. Casey are substi- 
tuted for the heavier ones shown in Professor Burr’s original 
design. The eye feels that, for effect, a single arch would be 
enough, and the mind, knowing that Engineering does not 
rigidly require any such feature, asks why Art need do herself 
such gratuitous injustice by bringing into close juxtaposition 
two identical arches which yet are too far apart and too dis- 
joined to compose into a group: two vertical features rising 
without softening introduction of any kind from the middle 
of a long horizontal line. But, still, the resulting effect 
promises to be vastly better than it might have been — would 
have been, if carried out when the scheme was broached, a 
dozen years ago. 


N comparison with the method followed in procuring a credit- 
| able design for a great bridge may be contrasted the one 

being followed in procuring the design for a bridge, which 
though less than one-fifth the size of the Potomac bridge will yet 
be seen and used by a large number of people who will resent 
keenly the presence of a bridge of unsatisfactory design. The 
State Engineer of New York is seeking from engineers, archi- 
tects and bridge-builders the design for a bridge in the Niagara 
Park Reservation leading “from the mainland to Goat Island, 
over the American Rapids, not far above the American Falls,” 
but he evidently has no clear idea of what he wants to get or 
how to get it. He seems to be certain, however, that the 
bridge must be finished before January Ist next, that there is 
an appropriation of one hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
to cover the cost, and that “the party” who secures the job 
is to accept in partial payment of his service the existing bridge. 
Any architect, therefore, who needs such an article to bridge the 
chasm between present poverty and future affluence will know 
to whom to apply. One or two further particulars are insisted 
on: there must be spiral staircases, and also seats ‘‘ accommo- 
dating three to five persons.” The State clearly does not 
intend to provide seats built for two—lovers or bride and 
groom. Selection from the designs submitted in conformity 
with these very loose specifications is to be made by the Com- 
missioners of the Reservation, aided and advised by the State 
Engineer who has prepared them. 





E fancy that it is the elders in a profession who feel most 

V regret at learning of the death of a promising younger 
fellow-member, for they, having “ arrived,” are not likely 

to fear the stress of competing against his abilities as keenly as 
do those of his own age who, unless personal friends, are not 





unapt to feel a sombre relief that a dangerous antagonist has 
been removed from their pathway. As William Lincoln 
Thorne, who died at the age of thirty-two in Denver, May 2, 
had but just entered on private practice, he has left little 
behind him in the way of professional record, but it is fair to 
assume, in view of his training, that he would have held his 
own in the ranks of the younger men who are now practising 
their calling after a real professional training, and the fact that 
in 1893, he won the Columbia Travelling-Scholarship is a sure 
token of his comparative ability. Graduating at the College 
of the City of New York, he entered the architectural depart- 
ment of Columbia College and, after winning one of its travel- 
ling-scholarships, he passed the next three years at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in the Atelier Blondel. [Ill-health caused him 
to return home and seek in Colorado the climatic conditions 
most likely to prolong his life and usefulness. 





ANDALISTIC attacks upon works of art are sometimes 
Y in some degree pardonable, as when they are found to be 
motived by social or racial prejudices, as in the case of the 
mutilation of the Heine Monument in New York a few months 
ago, or when ‘social grievance or political enmity furnish the 
animus, as was the case when, somewhat later, the new statues 
of the Emperor’s forebears on the Sieges Allee in Berlin were 
overthrown and mutilated in the night-time. This latter out- 
rage was paralleled a short time ago by the slashing and tearing 
of twelve life-size portraits of German emperors and princes 
hung in the corridors of the old town-hall at Nuremberg. In 
carrying out such outrages as these there is an audacity which, 
taken in connection with the fact that the vandal seeks to 
satisfy a real or imaginary grievance, makes the act fairly 
respectable. The meanest and least excusable acts of vandalism 
are those committed by the relic-hunters, men and women 
seemingly honest, law-abiding and respectable, but all insane, 
all afflicted with mania iconoclastica. Washington, the goal of 
innumerable tourists, has suffered much through these unfor- 
tunates and is likely to suffer more, and just as the real value 
of her art-works increases so will their mutilation follow, unless 
practical means are discovered for arresting and secluding dur- 
ing their sojurn all those in the grasp of this peculiarly Ameri- 
can disease. The records kept by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds show that eight out of ten vandals 
arrested for yielding to their mania are clergymen, and as the 
great majority of clergymen adopt a garb easily recognizable, 
the guardians of works of art should not have an over-hard 
task in preventing four fifths of the assaults which, for instance, 
have mutilated one hundred and seventy-seven out of the one 
hundred and eighty-four memorial tablets in the Washington 
Monument. 





E have been asked to state that the Art Institute of 
Chicago will this year, for the first time, conduct a 
“Summer School” of art practice in three courses, 
Academic, Juvenile and Normal. It may be taken for granted 
that the juvenile classes are undertaken somewhat for the 
purpose of keeping idle hands out of mischief, while the aca- 
demic curriculum will be availed of by those who feel that 
their life’s work begins with their later school-days, and 
that they have no time to waste. The normal course, for 
teachers, seems likely to be of much real value, and though it 
is intended to advantage mainly the teachers of Cook County, 
Ill., it might be of use to others, and teachers who discharge 
their pedagogic duties in other States, but have a desire to 
broaden their views and expand their perceptions by observa- 
tion and culture would find that Chicago as a summer resort is 
not absolutely unbearable, and that they could derive much 
benefit from the teachings of Mr. Emil Lorch and his assistants. 
{ [HE retrospective exhibition held this week and next, to 
y | mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Art Students’ 
League of New York, is not only a reminder of the exist- 
ence and continued prosperity of this school, now grown to 
hold an important place amongst the art-schools of the world, 
but recalls the forgotten fact of how great a number of Ameri- 
can artists, whose names are familiar to the art-world every- 
where, owe their early training to, received their first impressions 
from, and derived encouragement in their careers in the mutual 
fellowship and association afforded by the League in its early 
days. The list of exhibitors contains the names of almost all 
the leading practitioners in the various arts who have not them- 
selves yet crossed the half-century mark. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS.’ —IV. 


REVERBERATION: RATE OF DECAY OF RESIDUAL SOUND. 
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Fig. 18. Decay of Sound in the Lecture-room of the Boston Public 
Library from an Initial Sound of one, two, three, and four organ-pipes, 
showing only the last second. 


N a subsequent discussion of the interference of sound it will 
] be shown by photographs that the residual sound at any one 

point in the room as it dies away passes through maxima 
and minima, in many cases beginning to rise in intensity im- 
mediately after the source has ceased; and that these maxima 
and minima succeed each other in a far from simple manner 
as the interference system shifts. On this account it is quite 
impossible to use any of the numerous direct methods of 
measuring sound in experiments on reverberation. Or, rather, 
if such methods were used the results would be a mass of data 
extremely difficult to interpret. It was for this reason that 
attempts in this direction were abandoned early in the investi- 
gation, and the method already described adopted. In addition 
to the fact that this method only is feasible, it has the advan- 
tage of making the measurements directly in terms of those 
units with which one is here concerned — the minimum audible 
intensity. It is now proposed to extend this method to the 
determination of the rate of decay of the average intensity of 
sound in the room, and to the determination of the intensity 
of the initial sound, and thence to the determination of the 
mean free path between reflections,—all in preparation for 
the more exact solution of the problem. 

The first careful experiment on the absolute rate of decay 
was in the lecture-room of the Boston Public Library, a large 
room, finished, with the exception of the platform, in material 
of very slight absorbing power—tile ceiling, plaster on tile 
walls, and polished cement-floor. ‘The reverberation was very 
great, 8.69 seconds. On the platform were placed four organ- 
pipes, all of the same pitch, each on its own tank or wind 
supply, and having each its own electro-pneumatic valve. All 
these valves, however, were connected to one chronograph, key, 
and battery, so that one, two, three, or all the pipes, might be 
started and stopped at once, and when less than four were in 
use any desired combination could be made. One pipe was 
sounded and the duration of audibility of the residual sound 
determined, of course, as always in these experiments, by re- 
peated observations. The experiment was then made with 
two organ-pipes instead of one; then with three pipes; and, 
finally, with four. The whole series was then repeated, but 
beginning with a different pipe and combining different pipes 
for the two and three pipe sets. In this way the series was 
repeated four times, the combinations being so made that each 
pipe was given an equal weight in the determination of the 
duration of audibility of the residual sound under the four 
different conditions. It is safe to assume that with experi- 
ments conducted in this manner the average initial intensities 
of the sound with one, two, three and four pipes were to each 
other as one, two, three and four. ‘The corresponding durations 
of audibility shall be called 4, ¢, ¢; and ¢. The following 
results were obtained : — 

t, = 8.69 seconds. 
EK=<=F2 f - 
t= 9.36 « 


= 9.55 s 


t, —t, —=.45 second. 
t, — t, —=.67 es 
t,—t;—=.86 “ 





It is first to be observed that the difference for one and two 


organ-pipes, .40, is, within two-hundredths of a second, half 


1A series of papers by Wallace C. Sabine, Assistant-Professor of Physics at 
Harvard University. Continued from No. 1271, page 37. 





that for one and four organ-pipes, .86. This suggests that the 
difference is proportional to the logarithm of the initial in- 
tensity; and further inspection shows that the intermediate 
result with three organ-pipes, .67, is even more nearly, in fact 
well within a hundredth of a second, proportional to the 
logarithm of three. ‘This reinforces the very natural concep- 
tion that however much the residual sound at any one point in 
the room may fluctuate, passing through maxima and minima, 
the average intensity of sound in the room dies away logarithmi- 
cally. Thus, if one plots the last part of the residual sound — 
that which remains after eight seconds have elapsed — on the 
assumption merely that the intensity of the sound at any 
instant is proportional to the initial intensity, the result will be 
as shown in the adjacent diagram. The points at which the 
diminishing sound crosses the line of minimum audibility in 
the four cases are known, the correspouding ordinates of the 
other curves being multiples or submultiples in proportion to 
the initial intensity. The results are obviously logarithmic. 
Let /, be the average intensity of the steady sound in the 
room when the single organ-pipe is sounding, ¢ the intensity at 
any ins‘ant during the decay, say ¢ seconds after the pipe has 


a. : 
ceased, then — 7 will be the rate of decay of the sound, and 
tf 


since the absorption of sound is proportional to the intensity 
di . ° : : 
ne = Ai, where A is the constant of proportionality. 
— dt — Adt, 
D 
— log, i+- C= At, 
a result that is in accord with the above experiments. The 
constant of integration C may be determined by the fact that 
when ¢ is zero ¢ is equal to |; whence 
C=loq, I, and the above equation becomes 





log. f; = Al. 
t 


At the instant of minimum audibility ¢ is equal to ¢,, the whole 
duration of the residual sound; and 7 is equal to 7’, — as the 
intensity of the least audible sound will hereafter be denoted. 
Therefore 


log. I; <n At). 
d 


This applied to the experiment with two, three and four pipes 
gives similar equations of the form 


> 
ni 


log. = —— 
v 


n? 
where is the number of organ-pipes in use. By the elimina- 
tion of | from these equations by pairing the first with each of 
: . 
the others, 
log. 2 
A 
tt, 
‘ log, A) 
“tet, 


A= loge 4 == 1.6], 
t,—t, 


A (average) == 1.59, 
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Fig. 19. Decay of Sound in the Lecture-room of the Boston Public 
Library beginning immediately after the cessation of one organ-pipe. 


where A is the ratio between the rate of decay and the 
average intensity at any instant. 
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It is possible also to defermine the initial intensity, J, in 
terms of the minimum audible intensity, «’. 
log, —) = At, 
é 
L=7@ log" At. =7@ log> (1.59 X 8.69) = 1,000,000 7’. 

With this value of the initial intensity it is possible to calcu- 
late the intensity ¢ of the residual sound at any instant during 
the decay, by the formula 

log. 1, — log, i= At, 
and the result when plotted is shown in the diagram, the unit 
of intensity being minimum audibility. 

A practical trial early in the year had shown that it would 
be impossible to use this lecture-room as an auditorium, and 
the experiments described above, with some others, were in 
anticipation of changes designed to remedy the difficulty. 
Hair-felt, in considerable quantities, was placed on the rear 
wall. The experiments with the four organ-pipes were then 
repeated and the following results were obtained : — 


t, = 3.65 t, —t,—=.18 .*- A= 8.79 
t, = 3.85 t,—t, —=.31 . A=3.54 
t. = 3.96 t,—t,—.42 2 A= 8.29 
t,. = 4.07 


A= 3.54 (average). 

J, = 420,000 7’. 

A few nights later the apparatus was moved down to the 
attenCant’s reception-room near the main entrance —a small 
room but similar in proportions to the lecture-room. Here a 
careful experiment extending over several nights was carried 
on, and it gave the following results : — 


t, = 4.01 t,—t,—.19 -*. A==38.65 

t, == 4.20 t, —t, = .28 .» A==3,00 

== 4.29 t, —t, —.37 0 A= BIS 

t,— 4.38 — 

‘ A=3.76 (average). 
J, = 3,800,000 2. 


The first interest lies in an attempt to connect the rate of 
decay, obtained by means of the four organ-pipe experiments, 
with the absolute co-efficient of absorption of the walls, ob- 
tained by the experiments with the open and closed windows; 
and to this end recourse will be had to what shall here be 
called “‘the mean free path between reflections.” The residual 
sound in its process of decay travels across the room from wall 
to wall, or ceiling, or floor, in all conceivable directions ; some 
paths are the whole length of the room, some even longer — 
from one corner to the opposite, but in the main the free path 
between reflections is less, becoming even infinitesimally small 
at an angle or a corner. Between the two or three hundred 
reflections that occur during its audibility the residual sound 
establishes an average distance between reflections that depends 
merely on the dimensions of the room, and may be called “ its 
mean free path.” 

ATIV. : 
o=—_—— bs the absorbing-power of the room, measured 
in open-window units. 

Let s = surface. 

V = volume. 

A=rate of decay of the sound. 

v = velocity of sound, 342 m. per second at 20 degrees C. 
p=length of the mean free path between reflections. 





> v . 
Whence -=the average number of reflections per second, 
P 
a . . . . 
and — being the fraction absorbed at each reflection, then will 
s 
av__ A 
sp Sa 
all _ va__ v.17 
PAs A st, 
free path, p. 


1V 
, whence may be calculated the mean 





V A 8 t Pp 


Boston Public Library Lecture-room, bare. 2,140 1.59 1,160 8.69 7.8 
~ a4: ad = with felt. | 2,140 3.54 1,160 3.65 | 8.5 
os og - Attendant’s Room. 63.8 | 3.76 108 | 4.01 | 2.27 





The length of the mean free path in the lecture-room, bare 
or draped, ought to be the same, for the felt was placed out 
from the wall at a distance imperceptibly small in comparison 
with the dimensions of the room; but 7.6 and 8.5 differ more 
than the experimental errors justify. Again, the attendant’s 
room had very nearly the same relative proportions as the 
lecture-room (about 2:3:6), but each linear dimension reduced 


in the ratio 3.22:1. The mean free path, obviously, should 
be in the same ratio; but when the mean free path in the at- 
tendant’s room, 2.27, is multiplied by 3.22 it gives 7.35, 
departing again from the other values 7.8 and 8.6 more than 
experimental errors justify. The explanation of this is to be 
found in the fact that the initial intensity of the sound in the 
rooms for the determination of ¢, was not the same but had 
the values respectively, 1,000,000 2’, 420,000 7’ and 3,800,000 7”. 
Since ¢, has been shown proportional to the logarithms of the 
initial intensities, these three numbers 7.8, 8.5 and 7.35 may 
be corrected in an obvious manner, and reduced to the com- 
parable values they would have had if the initial intensity had 
been the same in all three cases. The results of this reduction 
are 7.8, 8.0 and 8.0, a satisfactory agreement. 

The length of the mean free path is, therefore, as was to be 
expected, proportional to the linear dimensions of the room, 
and such a comparison is interesting. There is no more 
reason, however, for comparing it with one dimension than 
another. Moreover, most rooms in regard to which the in- 
quiry might be made are too irregular in shape to admit of 
any one actual distance being taken as standard. ‘Thus, in a 
semicircular room, still more in a horseshoe-shaped room such 
as the common theatre, it is indeterminable what should be 
called the breadth or what the length. On account, therefore, 
of the complicated nature of practical conditions one is forced to 
the adoption of an ideal dimension—the cube root of the 
volume, V'*, the length of one side of a cubical room of 


the same capacity. The above data give as the ratio of rae 
the value, .62. 

It now becomes possible to present the subject by exact 
analysis, and free from approximations; but before doing so it 
is worth while to review from this new standpoint that which 
has already been done. 

It was obvious from the beginning, even in deducing the 
hyperbolic law, that some account should be’ taken of the re- 
duction in the initial intensity of the sound as more and more 
absorbing material was brought into the room, even when the 
source of sound remained unchanged. Thus each succeeding 
value of the duration of the residual sound was less as more 
and more absorbing material was brought into the room, not 
merely because the rate of decay was greater, but also because 
the initial intensity was less. Had the initial intensity in 
some way been kept up to the same value throughout the 
series, the resulting curve would have been an exact hyperbola. 
As it was, however, the curve sloped a little more rapidly on 
account of the additional reduction in the duration arising from 
the reduction in initial intensity of the sound. At the time, 
there was no way to make allowance for this. That it was a 
very small error, however, is shown by the fact that the 
departures from the true hyperbola that were tabulated are so 
small. 

Turning now to the parameter, /, it is evident that this also 
was an approximation, though a close one. In the first place, 
as just explained, the experimental curve of calibration sloped 
a little more rapidly than the true hyperbola. It follows that 
the nearest hyperbola fitting the actual experimental results 
was always of a little too small parameter. Further, & de- 
pended not merely on the uniformity of the initial intensity 
during the calibration of the room, but also on the absolute 
value of this intensity. Thus ‘=at,, and ¢, is in turn propor- 
tional to the logarithm of the initial intensity. Therefore in 
order to fully define we must adopt some standard of initial 
intensity. For this purpose we shall hereafter take as the 
standard condition in initial intensity, 7—= 1,000,000 7’, (7= 10° 
t’), where @’ is the minimum audible intensity, as this is the 
nearest round number to the average intensity prevailing 
during these experiments. If, therefore, during the preceding 
experiments the initial intensity was above the standard, the 
value deduced for & would be a little high, if below standard, a 
little low. This variation of the parameter, 4, would be slight 
ordinarily, for £ is proportional to the logarithm, not directly 
to the value of the initial intensity. Slight ordinarily, but not 
always. Attention was first directed to its practical import- 
ance early in the whole investigation by an experiment in the 
dining-room of Memorial Hall—a very large room of 17,000 
cu, m. capacity. During some experiments in Sanders Theatre 
the organ-pipe was moved across to this dining-room, and 
an experiment begun. The reverberation was of very short 





duration, although it.would have been long had the initial in- 
tensity been standard, for in rooms constructed of similar 
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materials the reverberation is approximately proportional to 
the cube roots of the volumes. There was no opportunity 
to carry the experiment farther than to observe the fact that 
the duration was surprisingly short, for the frightened appear- 
ance of the women from the sleeping-rooms at the top of the 
hall put an end to the experiment. Finally, 4 is a function not 
merely of the volume but also of the shape of the room; that is 
to say, of the mean free path, as has already been explained. 
It was early recognized that with a constant source the 
average intensity of the sound in different rooms varies with 
variations in size and construction, and that proper allowance 
should be made therefor. The above results call renewed at- 
tention to this, and point the way. In the following paper the 
more exact analysis will be given and applied. 
WaLvace C. SABINE. 
[To be continued. } 


A DAY AT DIJON. 





Wine Pavilions at the Paris Exposition. From l’ Architecture. 


SJFRCHITECTS who go from Paris to Switzerland, or in the re- 
verse direction, should not fail to stop over for a night or two 
at Dijon. - By doing so they can make a break in what is other- 

wise a long and tedious journey, and there is hardly a place in France 

where a day’s sketching can be more thoroughly enjoyed. More- 
over, there are several good hotels. In fact, Dijon is said to boast 
the best provincial hotels in France, and the professional man’s 
family can be comfortable and happy while its head is improving his 
mind. Viollet-le-Duc says that the admirable stone of Burgundy, 
beautiful in color, easily carved, yet of great strength, has given the 
inspiration for the boldness, both of construction and detail, which 
characterizes the province, and particularly Dijon, which, as its capi- 
tal, and the political and religious centre of a powerful dukedom, 
rapidly accumulated, during the Middle Ages, civil and ecclesiastical 
buildings of importance. Even now, Dijon is the seat of a university 
and very influential in church affairs in France, and it is curious to 
see that the new buildings, although less original than the old ones, 
are carried out with the same audacity, in the way of corbelled 
corner-turrets and other projections, and with nearly the same skill, 
as in former times. Besides the boldness of its old and new work, 

Dijon offers an additional interest in the fact that it has escaped, to 

a great extent, the desolations of war, and very old constructions, or 

at least portions of them, meet the eye constantly, side by side with 

modern work. In one street, close by the church of Saint Bénigne, is 

a small portal of beautiful Romanesque work, in the style of Vézelay, 

quite perfect enough to show its design and effect, although it is now 

walled-up and forms a part, I think, of a hay-shed. In the same way, 
the church of Saint Philibert, an early thirteenth-century building 
apparently, with the capitals and bases of its piers mostly buried in 
plaster, but with its fine vaulting in perfect condition, is now used as 

a storehouse for kerosene oil. Strangers are by no means welcome 

in it, and, on a former visit to the town, I was unable to get in; but 

this time, seeing the door open, [ slipped through, and succeeded in 
disregarding the hints of the guardian long enough to get a tolerably 
good idea of the structure. 

In the streets everywhere are to be seen bits of architectural in- 
terest. A little shop, devoted to some sort of tinkering, possesses 
a door with beautiful mouldings, and the most charming crocketed 
drip-mould and accolade; and outside spiral staircases, corbelled 








turrets and projecting upper stories are constantly met with. The 
famous old palace of the Dukes of Burgundy is now the town-hall, 
and is so restored and made ready for exhibition as to be less in- 
teresting, perhaps, than the unheralded discoveries that one makes 
for himself. Of course, it is desirable to have the ‘ monuments 
historiques ” kept from destruction, but as even a little natural de- 
decline in a woman is preferable to a coat of “ beautiful forever” 
enamel, so an old building loses something as soon as it is taken in 
hand for embalming, and I was rather glad than otherwise to see the 
masons busily at work walling-up the western bay of the north nave 
arcade in Saint Bénigne, for some purpose that I could not discover. 
Besides the suggestions for the bold and skilful use of stone-con- 
struction which Dijon affords, and the example of magnificent effect 
presented particularly by the portals of the cathedral, the city offers 
a great variety of models of small Aétels with courtyards, such as 
‘would be particularly suitable to our cities. The princely mansions 
of Paris, entre cour et jardin, are almost too large and expensive to 
become common with us; but in towns like Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Detroit, where land is not extravagantly costly, the little hdtels of the 
Burgundian nobility in Dijon would be far more convenient, archi- 
tectural and aristocratic than the rows of square houses, with unin- 
viting spaces between them, which are now the rule, and would cost 
no more. It is hardly necessary to observe that the essence of dis- 
tinction in architecture, as in manners, is unobtrusiveness, or rather, 
perhaps, reserve. A house which exposes every portion of its or- 
ganization, even to its clothes-yard, to the gaze of the passer-by may 
be rich, or handsome, or neat, or genteel, but it cannot be aristo- 
cratic, and no more thoroughly aristocratic arrangement of a dwell- 
ing has yet been devised than that by which the house itself is set 
a little back from the street, with a court in front, to which admission 
can be gained only with the consent of the concierge, and a garden 
at the back. In Paris, the court is enclosed at the sides by kitchens 
or other housekeeping-rooms, one or two stories high, the house 
proper being rigidly kept back, out of sight of the roturiers in the 
streets; but in Dijon the servants are not numerous enough to make 
this necessary, nor is there so much reason for exclusiveness, and it 
is common to see the rooms of the house extend on one side, at least, 
of the court, to the street line, perhaps even with a projecting turret 
to give a better view of the street; but in all cases the entrance is 
only through the guarded court, and in Dijon, as in the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain, the nobles help each other to maintain their exclu- 
siveness, by building their houses close together, so that no one can 
get at any house from the side, or in any other way than through the 
court. In the courtyards of Dijon, also, the splendid marquises of 
glass and metal which protect from rain the people who alight from 
their carriages at the door of a great Parisian house are generally 
lacking, but there is room enough to drive into the court and turn 
around comfortably, and the corners afford space for some oleanders 
and laurels, or a few azaleas, to brighten up the entrance to the 
mansion. C. 


THE CHICAGO POST-OFFICE AND CUSTOM-HOUSE. 
a ) -—_or, is an old 


saying that we 

learn by our fail- 
ures and that the only 
way to do a thing right 
seems to be to do it 
wrong first and then to 
make corrections. The 
history of the late Cus- 
tom - house and Post- 
office at Chicago is an 
illustration at once of 
how not to do a thing, and of the manner in which men of presum- 
ably fair and competent minds may arrive at quite different conclu- 
sions. In some respects this was the most remarkable building with 
which the United States Government has ever had to do, and a 
presentation of some of the facts in connection with its construction 
and decay will be of interest both as a matter of record and asa 
warning. 

On the 21st of December, 1871, an act was passed by Congress 
making provision for the purchase of ground and the erection there- 
on in Chicago of a fireproof building suitable for the accommodation 
of the Custom-house, Sub-treasury, Post-office, United States Courts, 
Pension and Internal Revenue offices. An appropriation was made 
of $2,000,000 to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Mr. Mullett was the Architect of the Treasury at 
that time. In some respects he was, undoubtedly, as able a man as 
ever filled the position, but his ability did not lie either in the line 
of excellence of design or in ability to meet and overcome unfore- 
seen difficulties. The Post-offices at Boston and New York, and the 
Army and Navy Building at Washington, which were, perhaps, 
the most important of his works, will illustrate at once his limita- 
tions and his capacity. His talents were those of an organizer and 
administrator rather than a designer or constructor. The Post-oflice 
at Chicago as designed by him was a structure much purer in detail 
than most of his work, and one which gave every promise of being 
an ornament to the city and a credit to the government, but even 
before the roof was on the masonry began to show signs of disturb- 
ance, and it was found that not only was the building settling very 
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unevenly, but the stone of which it was built was disintegrating to 
an extent which threatened ultimate total destruction. The work 
progressed with the tortoise-like rapidity which characterizes all 
government work in this country, and by 1875, although it was no- 
where near completed, it was found necessary to appoint a commis- 
sion of investigation composed of Messrs. William Sooy Smith, the 
eminent engineer, George B. Post, the well-known New York archi- 
tect, and Mr. O. W. Norcross, the builder. After careful investiga- 
tion they submitted a report, the conclusions of which indicated a 
remarkable condition in a building which was supposed to be of the 
best in every respect. They stated that the foundation was too 
weak, that dangerous settlements had occurred, that to make the 
foundations secure could only be accomplished by a very great 
expenditure of time and money, that the stone used was wholly unfit 
for its purpose, and that even if the foundations were perfect the 
character of the construction and material was such that the edifice 
did not deserve to stand. Seldom in the history of the world has a 
public building been erected in such manner as to deserve so scathing 
condemnation. Indeed, the report of the commission was so sweeping 
a denouncement that the civie pride of Chicago seems to have been 
aroused, and at the instance of the mayor and council of the city, 
with the permission of the United States Treasury Department, 
another investigation into the condition of the building was made by 
gentlemen designated for that purpose by the mayor, and who upon 
the conclusion of their labors made a very different report. This 
second commission consisted of the then city engineer, E. L. Ches- 
brough, and six architects, J. M. Van Osdel, E. Burling, W. W. 
Boyington, O. L. Wheelock, A. Bauer and J. T. Egan. The differ- 
ence between the finding of these two commissions is something that 
forms very interesting reading after the lapse of all these years. 

The first commission reported that borings made showed under 
the building a stratum of loamy clay of varying thickness, which was 
so soft as to be readily cut, and into which a spade could be forced 
to its full length by the workmen without difficulty. Below this clay 
throughout about one-third of the area covered by the building there 
was a deposit of mud varying in depth from three to fourteen feet, 
being so soft that the weight of one man was sufficient to force a one- 
and-one-half-inch auger through it, and indeed the auger and rod 
would have sunk through the mud to the bottom by its own weight. 
Underneath the mud, at a depth below grade of from twelve to thirty- 
two feet was a stratum of stiff, firm clay which appeared to extend 
to a depth of at least fifty feet. This lower stratum of clay had an 
undulating surface, and depressions in the surface were in many 
places filled with mud or quicksand. 

The foundations of the building consisted of a bed of concrete 
about two feet wider than the footing courses, and of a thickness 
varying from two feet six inches to four feet. A part of the concrete 
at one of the corners of the building was removed, when it was found 
that the material upon which the concrete rested was so soft that 
two men forced the auger down to a depth of ten feet by their weight 
alone without difficulty. The thickness of the loamy clay crust 
under the concrete and overlaying the soft mud varied from one-and- 
one-half to six feet only. It was found that the weight upon this 
loamy clay in the heaviest parts of the building amounted to four 
tons per square foot on the area of the concrete foundations, notwith- 
standing that the custom in Chicago at that time was to consider the 
ground capable of sustaining a weight varying from only one to two 
tons per square foot. 

On the concrete foundations two courses of Joliet limestone were 
laid. Above this, all piers and the facing of all walls was of Buena 
Vista sandstone, a fine-grained, white-colored stone, which even in 
the few years it had been exposed in the building had: considerably 
disintegrated, lamine having in some places sealed to a depth of a 
quarter of an inch from the surface and on all visible sides of some 
stones. ‘The stock used in cut-stone work was found to vary in color 
from light-buff to almost black, and an attempt had been made to 
render this aspect less apparent by painting the surface of many of 
the stones. This particular sandstone is of the sort which comes in 
close connection with petroleum rock, and some of the blocks were 
so saturated with petroleum that it exuded from the stone, disfigur- 
ing the stone, and in some cases running over the face of the stone 
below. The stone was also impregnated with oxide of iron, which 
in some cases had caused a bursting out of the face. Certain stock 
was found to contain fossil impressions of a form of vegetable growth, 
which impressions showed on the surface as serious blemishes, and 
had been filled with an artificial cement. To hide these defects 
patches of the same stone had been very frequently inserted. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that the architect’s specification 
for the stonework distinctly states that the contractor should not 
attempt to repair any stone with shellac or other adhesive substance. 
This prohibition would seem to imply that such a practice was to be 
anticipated. As many as twenty-two patches were counted in one 
of the stones investigated. These patches were inserted with wonder- 
ful accuracy, and were in some cases clamped in with iron, but were 
generally held in position with shellac or other similar material. 
One patch weighing as much as twenty-six pounds had fallen from 
the sill of the west front. Spawls had become in some instances so 
loosened that they could be readily removed by inserting a knife- 
blade. In some cases it was found even that three separate lamin 
had peeled off from the same stone during the brief period it had 
been laid. 


So much for the report of the first commission. It would not be 





fair to say that the second commission went to work deliberately to 
reverse the conclusions of the first, but the conclusions were entirely 
diametrical in their nature. Although the first commission had 
found that the building had settled very badly and unevenly, the 
second reported that the fronts were perfectly level with a variation 
between the corners of not over one-eighth of an inch, and that the 
foundations exhibited no uneasiness under the existing load. They 
caused test-pits to be excavated and reached conclusions radically 
different from the report of the first commission. The soft clay 
stratum, they said, was uniform in density and of consistency similar 
to modeller’s clay. They also examined the foundations of buildings 
close by and reported that none of these heavy buildings showed any 
signs of unequal settlement or of any uneasiness on the foundations. 
They also made tests of the supporting capacity of the sub-strata in 
three different places about the building, loading points with the 
equivalent of over eight thousand pounds per square foot without 
causing a settlement of over an inch and a half, which they appar- 
ently did not regard as a serious deflection. From this they con- 
cluded that the settlements of the building that had taken place had 
been uniform and worked no injury to the structure. They ex- 
plained some large cracks on the interior walls as having been caused 
by allowing the frost to get under the wall, which at first lifted it 
and subsequently allowed it to settle. The gaping and cramping of 
the joints of the water-table which the first commission had com- 
mented on so adversely they attributed to the action of the frost, and 
cracks in the concrete footings they attribute to the same cause. In 
fact, to judge from the wording of the report, all the troubles which 
had come to the building were due entirely to causes which could not 
have been foreseen nor their action prevented, and as to the cut- 
stone, while admitting that certain portions were inexcusably patched 
and that some of them had scaled, they stated that such sealing was 
not coniined to what is supposed to be an inferior quality of stones, 
but takes place in stones supposed to be of the best quality, and 
they attributed the deterioration very largely to the fact that the 
stones were not properly seasoned, stating that few stones placed 
in the work were of inferior quality and that they could be easily 
removed ; even adding the further report that the concrete and work 
manship of the building, including the cut-stone, was unexceptional. 
The conclusions of the signed report were, therefore, first, that there 
was no weakness or instability in the present structure; second, that 
the foundations were sufficient, with the precautions suggested in 
their report, to carry the load contemplated for the design; third, 
that the stone was as durable as any sandstone that could be obtained ; 
and, finally, that work on the building could be resumed with 
certain precautions and carried to completion. 

As a resident of Chicago at the time the second report was made, 
the writer well remembers the comment it aroused, especially as in 
some mysterious way the building continued to settle, the masonry 
continued to crack, and the stone kept dropping off in fragments 
and scales in most disconcerting proportions and places. 

Naturally, the matter was not allowed to stand here. In fact, the 
condition of the building was such as to force public attention of 
some sort. Accordingly, a third commission was appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and made a report September 23, 1875. 
This commission consisted of W. B. Franklin, J. H. Wilson, John 
McArthur, Jr., Henry Whitestone, Nathaniel J. Bradlee, Henry 
Kennedy, and R. J. Dobbins, none of whom, I believe, were residents 
of Chicago, and, as far as their names are familiar to the writer, 
were certainly in a condition to judge with impartiality of the facts. 
In regard to the four points towards which their investigations were 
directed, the commission found that the foundation, which they 
stated to be composed of excellent concrete, should have been carried 
to the hard blue clay, instead of which it rested upon a compressible 
stratum varying in thickness from twenty to twenty-five feet. They 
agreed with the second commission that a considerable amount of 
the upheaval might be attributable to frost, but that on the whole, 
the foundations then resting on imperfect soil and but scantily pro- 
portioned below, had not as yet evinced any marked signs of settle- 
ment. As to the stone, while they stated that it was not such as 
they would have selected for such a building, they would not recom- 
mend its entire rejection. Then they added to their report sugges- 
tions as to taking down certain piers, lightening certain loads and 
bridging-over certain difficulties in the construction which were too 
manifest to be ignored. All the recommendations of this commission 
were adopted by the Secretary of the Treasury and carried out. 

Thus we see that a commission of three perfectly reliable experts, 
who had no axe to grind, who simply wished to advise the Govern- 
ment as to the best procedure and as to its possible danger; in other 
words, who looked at the building and its liabilities just as every first- 
class constructor would regard it, reported the building as so far on 
the shady side of safety that they could not see any way to its being 
retained. A second commission of Chicago constructors, having in 
mind the credit ef the city and the issues at stake, did all they 
reasonably could to look at the building in a hopeful manner and to 
make it possible for the building to be retained. While the third 
commission, evidently appreciating the plight in which the Govern- 
ment was placed and the dilemma in which the city found itself, tried 
most conscientiously to reconcile the facts to a possibility of allowing 
the building to continue along slightly modified lines. Space would 
prevent following in detail the subsequent history of this most in- 
teresting structure, and the report of the Architect of the Treasury 
is discreetly silent, but we know from observation and by report that, 
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although the building was completed and occupied by the United 
States Post-office Department, it was always considered dangerous 
and there was constant liability of portions of the stonework drop- 
ping. So much so, that at times travel was cut off on the streets and 
portions of the stone had to be taken down. How long the Govern- 
ment and the people would have stood a nuisance of this sort is a 
question, for we are remarkably long suffering, especially as regards 
our public buildings, but after years of delay the dilemma was finally 
taken by the horns and a few years ago Congress passed an appro- 
priation for tearing down and entirely removing the existing build- 
ing,and Mr. Henry Ives Cobb was commissioned to design a structure 
which would be not only a credit to the State and the city but should 
be constructed on the lines of permanence. Bad luck had not yet, 
however, ceased to follow the Chicago Post-office. The setting of 
the corner-stone precipitated a quarrel between the trades-unions 
and the contractors which threatened to make it impossible for the 
chief magistrate of the nation to handle the official trowel. ‘There is 
no knowing yet what future troubles may arise to add further com- 
plications to this most interesting episode in our national architect- 
ure, but it is safe to say that the structural perils of the past will be 
safely avoided by Mr. Cobb, and that in time the rickety old structure 
which called forth such wordy war between three different commis- 
sions, and was for so many years a bone of contention in Chicago 
architectural history, will be remembered only as a legend of the 
records of the Treasury Department. C. H. BLackaLt. 














N dealing with any question requiring the utmost care in detail, 
the nicest observation of results, and the most systematic delinea- 
tion of observations, the palm must surely be yielded to the typ- 

ical German professor. Certainly no product of any other race 
could bring to a subject as much painstaking deliberation as is 
evinced by the translation of Professor Martens’s “ Handbook of Test- 
ing Materials.”' The title is a trifle misleading. It first suggests 
the materials with which tests would be made. It is, however, more 
properly an investigation into both the methods of testing and the 
results of tests applied to materials of all sorts. It is presented in 
two very solid volumes, and is designed to be a counsellor to the 
constructor in all questions relating to the properties of the materials 
of construction. ‘The first volume relates to the general properties 
of materials of construction, and especially to the art and science of 
testing materials as applied to machinery and superstructure. The 
second volume includes the illustrations of methods and photographs 
of results. The whole topic is treated with the exhaustive thorough- 
ness which we could expect of a work of this kind, and we find it by 
no means easy reading, nor of a kind which would commend itself 
for an afternoon’s relaxation. It is full of meat for strong men, and 
discusses conclusively a subject of vital importance to all architects 
and constructors. 


Any one who undertakes in the year 1900 to produce a work on 
English-Gothic architecture must do it for pure love of that particu- 
lar period of architectural development, for while there has probably 
never been a period when Gothic art was more intelligently appre- 
ciated and understood than the present, there has, on the other hand, 
been no time since 1500 when the influence of the medieval styles 
counted for so very little in current work. We all admire the naive 
expression of national feeling which found expression in the archi- 
tecture of Western Europe during the twelfth to the fourteenth 
centuries. We all concede the daring structural feats which were 
peculiar to the best period of Gothic development, and we admire 
the simple directness with which the problems were met and natu- 
rally worked out. But our admiration is purely intellectual, and, 
with a very few and, it must be admitted, notable exceptions, Gothic 
architecture is a thing of the past. The few architects who now 
attempt to utilize its motives and inspirations do so with a spirit 
which is worthy of all praise, for they are swimming against the tide 
rather than with it. Nevertheless, even the most pronounced /in-de- 
siecle Ecole des Beaux-Arts student must find a good deal to commend 
in Mr. Prior’s work.2, The prime motive of the author is never lost 
sight of. In the preface he states that his aim has been less to tabu- 
late the conclusions of archeology than to exhibit the broad impulses 
of design as being the vital expressions of the English Gothic; and 
for his purpose he has gone rather to the buildings themselves than 
to the experts of archeological detail. In two points only has he 
attempted something more than generalization. First, in the dis- 
tinction of the English style as a true line of Gothic creation, native 
in its origin and in its progress and separated by its qualities from 
the Continental styles. Secondly, as to the existence in the English 
art of local schools and centres of craft which made distinct sub- 
stvles in their districts. The enthusiasm and undaunted determina- 


1 Handbook of Testing Materials,’ for the constructor. By Professor Adolf 
Martens, Director of the Royal ‘esting Laboratories at Berlin and at Charlot- 
tenburg. Authorized translation and additions by Gus. C, Henning, M. E. 
New York; John Wiley & Sons 

2 A History of Gothic Art in England.” By Edward S. Prior, M. A. With 
illustrations by Gerald C. Horsley and many plans and diagrams. London : 
George Bell & Sons. 1900. Prive $10. 


tion with which the author undertakes to view everything from the 
English standpoint and the unflagging zeal with which he brings 
together the varying lines of development and builds up the con- 
secutive history of art in England is sure to awaken deep interest, 
although one may not fully agree with all his ideas. He makes a 
bold attempt to demonstrate that the English Gothic was not de- 
rived from that of the Ile-de-France, but was to a very considerable 
extent, if not sui generis, at least self-developed. The distinction is 
one which the student of archwology prizes more highly than the 
artist. It is certainly impossible to deny that French architecture 
exerted a powerful influence on the art of its insular neighbor. But 
certainly English architecture in none of its periods has ever tamely 
followed imported direction. It has worked out its own lines in its 
own way, impressing on all its creations that solid substantial char- 
acter which we are so fond of claiming as a peculiarity of the 
English-speaking races. The distinction is very aptly made that 
the tendency of the French Gothic is constantly aspiring, that the 
lines all run up, the vertical proportions accented and the effect of 
the perfected design is one of lightness and buoyancy, whereas in the 
English work the horizontal lines predominate, the building seems to 
be thrusting its feet into the earth, and it has a solid, immutable ex- 
pression and a sense of repose which is not so manifest in the Con- 
tinental examples. It was the logic of the Parisian that brought 
Gothic to both its extreme excellence and its decay. The science 
of vault-construction fell in with his bent. The idea having once 
attracted him his logical faculty compelled him to follow it to the 
end, his vaults rose higher and higher; his poise and counterpoise, 
his linkage of thrust and strain grew more complicated and daring, 
until material mass disappeared from his design and his cathedrals 
were chainworks of articulated stone pegged to the ground by pin- 
nacles. Qn the other hand, the English work, even in the latest and 
most extravagant cevelopments, never departed from the idea of 
adorning a solid masonry construction, and accordingly, even in such 
structures as the Henry VII Chapel, or King’s College Chapel, there 
is a sense of repose which not even the elaboration of the fan-vault 
ing can obscure, while the English cathedral builders in their treat- 
ment of what our author calls the “quire,” gave to the eastern end 
of their churches a character of dignity that the French never 
equalled. 

‘So ran the course of Gothic art in England. No daughter of 
the French, but its twin sister, and but a moment younger; a separate 
embodiment of the Gothic spirit — not growing with southern fervor, 
as the elder did, to a miracle of sudden loveliness, and then all too 
quickly turning cold and hard-featured. In English art, when the 
grace of first youth was passed, there still remained the freshness of 
tender sentiment and the charm of a constant devotion. An art it 
was that in no wise leaned on foreign assertion for its code of merit, 
but was fashioned among ourselves to be agreeable to our native 
instincts, and in accord with the sober dress of our skies and the 
simple pleasantness of our scenery.” 

As a sample of book-making Mr. Prior’s work is very satisfactory, 
barring its size, which makes it rather difficult to serve for ready 
reference. The illustrations, to the number of 340, are very well 
chosen and illustrate exactly what the author is trying to bring out, 
but it is rather to be regretted that his fondness for drawing should 
have kept entirely out of the book any photographic reproductions. 
A drawing, at the best, shows only one phase of the subject, and 
when an author has undertaken to prove his position it is inevitable 
that the drawings may to a considerable extent be forced into offer- 
ing the desired proof, whereas a photograph leaves the reader a 
certain liberty of discernment for himself, and, to our mind, no trea- 
tise on architecture is quite fair unless it presents the architectural 
facts as they are rather than through the medium of a translator 
into pen-and-ink. The work is not written in the ordinary form of 
a history. In fact it wouid hardly be fair to call it such, but it takes 
up successively chapters of English development, treating each period 
by itself, and yet continuing the change in development in such 
manner that though the work is more a series of essays than a con- 
secutive history it preserves the continuity of growth and presents 
the topic in a most attractive form. The author is a Pre-Raphaelite 
of the Pre-Raphaelites. He bas no sympathy with revived Gothic, 
not because it is revived, but because it is not Gothic in his eyes. 
Nor has he the slightest mercy with the restorer. ‘The keen enthu- 
siasm which pervades every page of the book makes it delightful 
reading and it forms a distinct addition to the already large amount 
of literature upon the subject. 
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RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE WASHINGTON ARCHITECTURAL 


CLUB, SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1900. 


J HE Washington Architectural Club, an organization whose 
I object it is to foster and further the study of architecture as a 

Fine-Art, seeing in the movement promulgated by Mr. Franklin 
W. Smith, to erect a group of buildings illustrating the history and 
development of architecture, a means for furthering the object for 
which this Society was established, 








Resolves, That we extend to Mr. Smith an expression of our good 
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will, by endorsing the movement initiated by him and declaring our 
belief in the immense amount of good such a scheme will ultimately 
accomplish, by popularizing the study of architecture and, by object- 
lessons, creating a just appreciation of it. 

That we believe the expenditure of money required is proportion- 
ate to the benefits to be derived, and that we urge Congress to take 
some definite action on the subject. 

And be it further resolved, That these resolutions be typewritten 
and copies forwarded to Mr. Franklin W. Smith, the proper Com- 
mittees of Congress, the architectural journals, and to such other 
persons as may be deemed proper by the Secretary of this Club. 

T. F. Last, ex officio, 
Committee, < E. W. Donn, Jr., 
W. B. Woop. 


WALLV STRAT OAS Se 


[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] 

















HOUSE: BALTIMORE, MD. MR. WM. M. ELLICOTT, ARCHITECT, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Tuis house is carried out mainly in brick, including the shafts of 
the columns. The cornice, caps, door-head and so on are of terra- 
cotta. 


PEDIMENTAL GROUPS: COURT-—-HOUSE OF THE APPELLATE DIVI- 
SION IN NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. DANIEL C. FRENCH AND 
KARL BITTER, SCULPTORS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOUSE OF JOHN D. CRIMMINS, ESQ., NO. 40 EAST 68TH 8ST., NEW 
YORK, N. ¥. MESSRS. SCHICKEL & DITMARS, ARCHITECTS, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“ DOORWAY OF THE PRESENTATION,” IN THE CLOISTER OF THE 
CATHEDRAL, TOLEDO, SPAIN. 


Tuts plate is copied from “ Monumentos arquitectonicos de Espaiia.” 





[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


THE STADIUM: PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
MESSRS. BABB, COOK & WILLARD, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


J HE completed Stadium for the Pan-American Exposition at 
+ Buffalo next year will offer to the lovers of sports a splendid 

arena. The Athletic Carnival to be held during the great 
Exposition will be notable in the history of American sport, the 
cooperation of many of the best promoters of athletic games and 
contests having been secured. 

It is said that the Colosseum at Rome could accommodate 87,000 
spectators. The Pan-American Stadium will be 129 feet longer and 
but ten feet narrower than the historic amphitheatre of Rome. The 
Stadium, however, will have a larger arena, and the seating-capacity 
is estimated for 25,000 people. The top row of seats will be 60 feet 
above the ground, and every seat will command a perfect view of the 
vast interior. Standards are to be placed at various points for the sup- 
port of awnings in such a way that they will not obstruct the view 
from the other seats. 

The Stadium will have a quarter-mile track and a sufficiently large 
space inside of this for any athletic game. Great attention has been 
paid to having a large number of aisles to reach the seats, and, in 
addition to the principal entrance on the west, there are provided 
seven large exits. ‘These exits are made of sufficient breadth and 
height to admit, in case of need, the largest vehicles or floats, as it is 
proposed to use the Stadium for certain pageants, exhibits of auto- 
mobiles in operation, judging of live-stock, horses, agricultural ma- 
chinery, road machinery, etc. The space under the seats is to be 
used for exhibition purposes, and is in itself the equivalent of a very 
large building. 

A large and picturesque building forms the main entrance to the 
Stadium. This is 241 teet long by 52 feet wide, with towers 164 
feet high. The style is in conformity with that of the other build- 
ings, with an arcaded effect in the lower story, red-tiled roof, broad 
eaves and bright colors. The old Spanish towers give a finished 
beauty to the structure and make it one of the most prominent 
features of the Exposition. 

The Stadium resembles in a general way that erected at Athens 
a few years ago. Although this one can be, of course, only a tem- 

porary structure, it is intended as a model of what it is hoped may 
be executed some day in permanent form. 
























































The Stadium will cover ten acres of ground and its situation is on 
the east side of the Plaza, opposite the Midway, near the great 
entrances from the steam and trolley railway-station, at the extreme 
north end of the Exposition grounds. 


A CORNER OF THE SAME. 





{Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


STAIRWAY FROM MAIN HALL: COURT-—HOUSE OF THE APPELLATE 
DIVISION, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. JAMES BROWN LORD, ARCHI- 
TECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print.] 


CLOAK-—ROOM IN THE SAME BUILDING. 


(Gelatine Print.] 


HOUSE OF WM. B. BACON, ESQ., LENOX, MASS. MESSRS. SHAW & 
HUNNEWELL, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


{Gelatine Print.] 


PARLOR CHIMNEYPIECE: HOUSE OF COL. CHARLES 8S. HILLS, ST. 
LOUIS, MO. MESSRS. BARNETT, HAYNES & BARNETT, ARCHI- 
TECTS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE DINING-ROOM: HOUSE OF COL. CHARLES 8. HILLS, 8T. LOUIS, 
MO. MESSRS. BARNETT, HAYNES & BARNETT, ARCHITECTS, ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 


HOUSE OF COL. CHARLES 8. HILLS, ST. LOUIS, MO. MESSRS. 
BARNETT, HAYNES & BARNETT, ARCHITECTS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HOUSE FOR GEN. AVERY D. ANDREWS, ARDSLEY, N. Y. MR. 
JAMES BROWN LORD, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HOUSE FOR CHARLES LIVINGSTON HYDE, ESQ., TUXEDO PARK, 
N. Y. MR. JAMES BROWN LORD, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOUSE FOR GEORGE GORDON KING, ES8Q., TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
MR. JAMES BROWN LORD, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 























EarLy GLAss-LINED WATER-PIPES IN Boston.—In making recent 
repairs upon the interior of the dwelling-house numbered 181 Harrison 
Avenue, the discovery was made that the water-pipes were lined with 
glass. The house was built sixty years ago by Nathan Prince for a 
residence, and when Cochituate water was introduced in Boston, he, as 
well as hundreds of others, becoming panic-stricken over the possibility 
of lead-poisoning, had all the pipes used in bringing city water into his 
house lined with glass. It was expensive and unsatisfactory, so that 
few persevered in maintaining glass-lined pipes, which soon became 
unpopular. It is believed that no other house in Boston has that style 
of plumbing. — Boston Transcript. 


WATER A NEW HIGH ExpLosive.— An important discovery has just 
been made by an Italian officer, Colonel Cornara, from which it would 
appear that water has a very high explosive power. Water, if sub- 
jected to great compression and then decomposed by means of an elec- 
tric current into its elements, oxygen and hydrogen, explodes with 
tremendous force in the process. Colonel Cornara succeeded by these 
means in producing in water an explosive force fifty-five times greater 
than that of ordinary gunpowder, and twenty-eight times greater than 
that of dynamite. This new explosive, to which he lias given the name 
of Cosmos, entails no danger upon the person using it. A company 
has been formed at St. Marcel, close to Turin, for the manufacture of 
the explosive water-cartridges, which, if the experiments are to be 
trusted, will play an important part in war and commerce. — London 
Chronicle. 


Tue Forests or Wasuincrox.— According to a compilation made 
by the Land Office of the State of Washington, 15,858 square miles in 
that State were originally covered with merchantable timber — fir, 
cedar, hemlock and spruce. One-fifth of this area has been ravaged 
by fire, 224 per cent has been cut, and the remainder, or 9,039 miles, is 
covered with standing timber. Upon this timbered area there is esti- 
mated to be standing 105,503,576,000 feet, board measure, which in 
itself is sufficient to supply the saw-mills of the United States for four 
years under the present rate of cutting. By a comparative table the 
reports show that with the single exception of the redwood forests of 
California, the forests of Washington are the densest, heaviest, and 
most continuous in the United States. With the exception of a few 
prairie openings and where the timber has been removed by fire or the 
axe, they cover the country as a thick mantle frem high up on the 
Cascade range westward to the shores of the Pacific. — N. Y. Evening 


Post. 





~ §. J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A 
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OF CONSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE ART. 


SATURDAY, MAY 42, 4900. 


{ INTERNATIONAL IssvE, 50 CTS 


PRICE, | REGULAR »1 “ 








ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 
BOSTON, MASS 
ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows will begin July 
Proficiency in these subjects will enable draughts- 
men and students from other colleges to enter 
third year work, and give them an opportunity to 
complete the professional subjects in two years. 

For catalogues and information apply to 

H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 

Mass. Institute of Tec hnology, Boston, Mass. 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
HY47* VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


NEW YORK, N, Y 


Coz UMBIA UNIVER SIT Y, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 


Pror. Epwin H. GAGGIN, 


DEA WING OFFICE, 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





Y/AITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - ~-_ Boston. 


F OOMTS FILTERS 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., PHtLapeLpnta. 


New York Orrice, 
33 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 





GCAUE FILTERS. 
ro to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 
No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKS: 
‘Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 


76 Plates. Price $6.00 


AmgRICAN ARCHITECT AND Buttpinc News Co. 


BOOKS: 
“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part lI. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘*‘ Archives de la Commission 
es Monuments Historiques.”’ 


25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_tpING Ngws Co. 


Books é 
“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. IV. 120 Plates. Price $9.40. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 





Specify Three Coats 2 


we fa Pee EE, 


lf you want to get the most elastic and durable finish for hard woods, stained or grained work 
on the exterior trim of public and private buildings, etc. It is free working, dries with a full 
and brilliant surface, and can be rubbed to a dead finish in from three to four days. This article 
produces the best possible waterproof coating for bath-rooms and the like. In color it is suffi- 


ciently pale for almost all requirements. 


Other varnishes for other pyrposes. Booklet on request. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Yeeust gaxcscn* 45 Broadway, New York. 





FLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass. 


Wecontract to perform ail labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental [ron and Bronze, 
BOOKS : 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 


81 Plates, folio and text. Price $12.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News ( 


B OOKS: 


r . cr 
“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Pilates, folio. Price $5.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpInc News Co, 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd volumes. 


AmericAN ARCHITECT AND BvILDING News Co. 


Bo? MKS: 
“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 
96 Plates, guarto. Price $10.00. 


American ArcHITECT AND Bvuitpinc News Co. 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HOUSTON STREET, 


Established 1830. New Yosx. 
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CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


ALL-BEARING 
WLR. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


UTTS eeeteas 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


5] AAD ED coon conrvear 


"i Plain, Japanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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BOSTON, 
© 199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. ““C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


DRAWING MATERIALS and SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS 
127 Fulton Street - - - = NEW YORK, 
Branches: Chicago and St. Louis. 

We make and carry the most complete and best assorted 
stock in America, Our goods are recognized as the stand. 
ard of quality. They all bear our trade-mark and are 
warranted by us. Our prices are reasonable. Our lavishly 
illustrated catalogue minutely and correctly describes our 
goods. It contains much valuable information Sent gratis 
on application. 
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TUTTLE ELLE CELLU 








BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BUILDING MATERIALS New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 


STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.) (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Foundation: 
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SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. < 


= SOLD BY HARDWARE DEI DEALERS E EVERYWHERE 
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= THEW.&ET.FITCH co. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Carlisle. English 
Corse Hill (Scotch) 
Granite : (Maine) 
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“La Construction Moderne,’ 
’ - 10 50 per ton. 

A journal of whose merits our readers have had a on # sq. ft.) ae ie 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent Planed @ 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 
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Subscription, including postage. 35 francs. 
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Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 





trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J. 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 
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{f CRANE Co. | 


CHICACO 


ESTABLISHED 18655 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


VALVES 
FITTINGS AND 
PIPE 


FOR ALL 


PRESSURES AND PURPOSES 


CRANE 
DRAINACE 


FITTINGS 


FOR CLASSIFICATION AND SIZES 


WRITE FOR OUR POCKET 
CATALOGUE 


IT 1S SENT ON REQUEST 


BRANCHES 
New YORK KANSAS CITY 
ST. PAUL 
PHILADELPHIA Los ANGELES 
OMAHA 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


Sioux CITY 
ST. Louis 





PORTLAND, ORE. 








PRENASANCE FIREPLACES. 
Berne No. 1 oF a SERIES OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 

ODDS AND ENDS. 


FORTY GELATINE PRINTS. 


$5.00 Copy. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws Oo. 


Boston, MASS. 

















The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
duced. None other 
can be compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG. 00, 


DETROIT, U. 








is the best finish for 


FLOORS, gs es 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH C0., 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 








We Make 


DUMB WAITERS 


which are 


SELF RETAINING. 


The Kinkade & Liggett Co., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








VAPOR SYSTEM OF STEAM HEATING. 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 
No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 





control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. 


Architects are requested to send blue=prints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 


furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. - 





- YORK, PA. 














Cabot, S.... .......- 


Cambridge. 


Topographical Index of Advertisers. 





[For pagination, see Alphabetical Index on Cover 2.] 
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“Topical Architecture” 


32333333 33233323332 


A Series of Classified Designs 


Arranged for 


Draughtsmen, Designers, Architects 


and others 


22 332233323223323323223332333 3322 33333332232 


3333232235 2323333333333233233333> 


Published at Intervals as Convenient 
Each Part Containing 8 Plates 


3333333323232 


PART 1. DOORWAYS. (Renaissance I.) [39 Examples. | 
DOORWAYS. (Renaissance II.) {38 Examples. | 
CAPITALS. (Renaissance I.) [99 Examples. ] 
CAPITALS, (Renaissance II.) [49 Examples. | 
IRONWORK. (Gates and Railings I.) [26 Examples. ] 
IRONWORK. (Gates and Railings II.) [18 Examples. ] 
CHIMNEYPIECES. (Renaissance I.) [37 Examples, | 
TOMBS, I. ° [43 Examples. | 
DECORATION, I. (Arabesques. ) [ 60 Examples. ] 
DECORATION, Il. (Sgraffito.) [17 Examples. | 


een aw pwn 


a 


IN PREPARATION 


DOORWAYS. (Renaissance Ill, IV, V.) IRONWORK. III and IV. 
TOWERS. BIRDS and BEASTS. (Lions, I.) 
FURNITURE. (Chairs I.) BIRDS and BEASTS. (Eagles, I.) 
CHIMNEYPIECES. Il and III. FOUNTAINS. I and II. 
ORGANCASES. GABLES. 

MONUMENTS. I and II. ORIELS. 

CAPITALS. (Romanesque.) STAIRCASES, Etc., Etc. 


Prices: Single Part, 40 cents. Three (di/ferent) Parts, $1.00. 
Ten (aiferent) Parts, $3.00 
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RANDOLPH HALL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


J. RANDOLPH COOLIDGE, JR., ARCHITECT, BosToON, MAss. 


The floors of this building are deadened with 


Cabot’s Sheathing’ and 
Deafening “QUILT” 


The most perfect deafener made--- the only one that absorbs and dissipates 


the sound-waves. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST, BY THE MANUFACTURER OR HIS AGENTS. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 5% manuracrurer, BOSTON, MASS. 


215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Waterhouse & Price, 
San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw Brothers, St. Louis, [o.; George H. Lawes 
& Co., St. Paul, finn. ; John H. Corning, Washington, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building 
Supply Co., Baltimore, [d.; Bloomer-Timms Co., Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash.; Cleveland Builders’ 
Supply Co., Cleveland, O0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of 








TRADE MARK. 


Witrarp L, Caner} Mars. Gro, t, Manson, eon isu. THE OK ONITE CO eo LTp., 





OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
; WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


253 BrRoaADway, NEw YORK. 











H, DURANT CHEEVER, 
AMERICAN 


DIXON’S éricnie No. 219% 


Is the Ideal Draughting Pencil that Architects have longed for. Make the finest black 
lines without feather edges. Ask your stationer, or send 10 cents for a sample. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J 
yf iceible Door and Shutter Co., pict impoced 





Patent Improved 





Partitions 


: Doors FUBXIFOLD SPECIALTIES. \ercrobes, ccc 
Simple in constructior. Easy to operate. No springs, weights or cords. 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 


Main Office: WORCESTER, MASS, 


SAW LC: 


New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 





ye 1868 
ra 


Tl- 87 AVE. Cig NETAIIO INDIR 


4 FIRE = PROOF CONSTRUCTION —__ 


~ PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 
BOSTWICK STEEL LATH., ‘re Best Metal Lath on 




















USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
arket. 


Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 
ACME METAL Coma sSsTRirFT, 





BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 

The Best Metal Corner Bead on the Market. 
Write for Samples and Price 


Boston Agency, WALDO BROS. 102 milk st. BOStWick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio, 


Specify the Best 


Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 
































ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND OSBORN’S HAS STOOD 
BEST TRIED CGUARANTEED THE TEST 
BRANDS IN ic OF TIME 
THE COUNTRY OLD STYLE AND WEAR 











Ic OR IX 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best W orking Quality of Stee). 


meee” J.M. & L. A, OSBORN, Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio 
HITCHINGS & Ce., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....ueueuum. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 








Pap tpas =” 
SiS 


The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenh , Palmh etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Oonstruction. 

Send four cenis for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 





NEW ENCLAND 
oe FELT ROOFING 
Tureen WORKS, 





1852 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
{neorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
18654 ing in New England. 
fapttal — $60,000 Inventors and only Manu- 


‘ = facturers of the Celebrated 
Levi LWitiourt. Prest 
Erus C.DAVIS, Treas x. 


“ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 




















80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., NEW YORK. 








Heliotype Printing (fo., 
211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1!872. 


| PHOTO- LITHOGRAPH. 
PHOTO- COLOR-LITHOGRAPH, 








| PHOTO-GELATINE, 

PHOTO-GRAVURE, 

e | PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 

DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 


PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 














Heliotype Printing Co. 
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RUBEROID ROOFING, 


The acknowledged STANDARD among Ready Roofings. While 
“Imitation ” is conceded to be “the sincerest flattery,” reputable 
dealers should be on their guard against imitation goods claimed 
to be “‘as good as” 


RUBEROID. 


No roofing ever placed in market has approached its record of 
years of commendation from all who ever used it. 
ge or WALKER & KIMBALL, 
ee Chief Trans-Miss. & Int. Exposition. OmaAHA, Jan. 6, 1900. 
To whom it may concern: We are apr: to be able to state that the Ruberoid Roofing furnished 
by the Standard Paint Company for the main buildings of the Trans-Mississippi & International 
Exposition gave excellent satisfaction. : _ Yours truly, WALKER & KIMBALL. 
P.S. For similar purposes I should specify the same material again.—THos. H. KIMBALL. 

To secure users of RUBEROID all over the world against imposition and fraud, every roll 
bears our trade mark,“ P. & B.” If this mark is missing from any roll furnished you, reject the 
goods; they are spurious. The wrapper about the roll must bear the trade mark “The Standard 
Rooster.” the letters “P. & B.” and the words, “ RUBEROID ROOFING.” 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO., 


hicago Office, 189 5th Avenue. 
or 81-83 John Street, New York. 


Carried in stock in Philadelphia by 
Frank S. DeRonde Co., 48 North 4th St. 


WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR JENKINS BROS,’ VALVES. 


1. Manufactured of the best Steam Metal. 

2. No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 

3. Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oil and Acids, 
4. The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 

S$. Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 

6. ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 


* JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 
eB ’ 
KINNEAR Ss SHUTTERS 


», AUTOMATIC STEEL ROLLIN PARTITIONS 


CLOSE INSTANTLY AT 150 DEGREES HEAT. 


Constructions for all Classes of Buildings. 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO., “"U"PYS: 








DOORS 


SEND FOR 
© CATALOG “Ht.” 
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Haherstroh & Son 
9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Tuterior = Decorators = and « Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


SPECIFY 
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ROOFING »° PAVING 





If you 
Send <——<s 
for 


Samples. 


SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


To the Architect and Builder: qm 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 





you will use them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to anything yet made. 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination ” explains the subject thoroughly. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS CO, No. 1 Broadway, New York. 








ASPHALT moors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - New YORK. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


™ 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 


Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 


SEE Designs & Estimates on applica 
Pe Me tion. Established 1867, 








Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 


plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - = New York City. 














Maxwell’s Gypsum Water Paint 


...» FOR WALLS... 
Of Churches, Office Buildings 
Dwellings, Mills, Factories, etc. 
Bright, Durable and 89 per cent. cheaper than 
Oil Paint. For sale at all the Paint Stores. 
Works: 1420S. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





We make the Best and Most Practical 


ADJUSTABLE DRAWING TABLE 


On the Market for the Money. 


Several Styles and Sizes, If you want a table 
don’t fail to send for our Catalogue and Prices, 


J. G. Alexander Mig. Coz, 


20 Bowery St., Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A, 





HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
..AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FRE 








ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











iN 


Corner 


For Plaster Walls 


fills a small but im-. 
portant place in a 
building—and fills it 
well, 


y 


ii 


— Ask for a sample 
and booklet—free. 








GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Agents with stock in most of the large cities. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the main cor- 
ridor and booths of the Park 
Row Building, New York City. 
Noiseless, non-slippery,water- 
proof, sanitary, extraordinar- 
ily durable. A_ perfect floor 
for stores, offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, school 
rooms, libraries, hospital 
wards, cafés, bath rooms, bil- 
liard rooms, vestibules, halls, 
piazzas, etc. Laid directly on 
wood, stone, cement, con- 
crete or iron. Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York... . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 308 Chestnut St. 
Se 150 Lake St. 
a? Sa 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco . 6509-511 Market St. 
London,W. C . ». A. L. Gibson, 20 


John St., Adelphi 





DRAUGHTING IN LINE OR COLOR. 
Perspectives, Decorative Detail, 
Ornamental Lettering. 

Miss M. BRYAN, 4 Court Sq., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman, 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEw YORK Ciry. 








MASON SAFETY TREAD 


Safe and Durable Stairways, 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON. 





STEAM PIPES, 
BOILERS, &c. &c. ‘apse 


APPLICATION SIMPLE Fier" it 0 ut 
& INEXPENSIVE. oo ( FIRE-PROOF. 
H.W. JON Np RGe Gem 


»NEW YORK: CHICAGO - PHIDE saa elena ce), | 
MAK EL Eela 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS, BlelToa NL see ar Ni 3 
ROOFING MATERIALS, bbstena tet NS Dai a3 





JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
{ Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. ¥.; MeKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES: ) White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R.M, Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 








“Topical Architecture © 


A Series of Classified Designs, 


DRAUGHTSMEN, 


Arranged for 


DESIGNERS, ARCHITECTS, ETC. 





PARTS 1 and 2, RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS. 
PARTS 3 and 4, RENAISSANCE CAPITALS. 
PARTS 5 and 6. IRON GATES AND RAILINGS. 


PART 7. 
PART 8. 
PART 9. 
PART 10. 


RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
TOMBS. 


ARABESQUES. 
SGRAFFITO. 


Other Parts in Preparation. 


Price: Single Part, 40 cts. Three (diferen/) Parts, $1.00, Ten (diferent) Parts, $3.00. 


EACH PART CONTAINS 8 PLATES. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Ce., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
* quarterly = 18.00 


{Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.]} 
‘4 Pay nent should*be made to American Archi- 


tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agents at Large : — 
KF, P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line |8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application 





New Advertisements. 

THE COLUMBUS BRICK AND TERRA-COTTA 
GO. (Columbus, O.), Pressed Brick. Cover 4. 

CRANE CO. (Chicag », L1l.), Drainage Fittings. Page 
iii. 

SUANDARD PAINT CO. (New York, N. Y.), Paint 
(Rooting Page viii 

THE KINKADE & LIGGETY CO. (Columbus, 0O.), 
Dumb Waiters. Page iii. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Carter’s lnoks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. The 
Keasby & Mattison Uo. 
Merchant & Uo. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Seifert, Frank A. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Sproul & MeGurrin 
Taylor, N. & G. Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing adyertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portiand Cement Works 
Atlas Portland Cement Co, 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate Co., The 
Folsom Snow Guard Uv. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Hartman Sliding Blind Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 


ARCHITESTS’ REMOVALS, Ete, 


R. WM, B. BIGELOW, Mr. Frank E. Wallis, and 
N Mr. Leslie Cotton beg to inform you that they 
have th's day formed a partnership under the firm 
name of Bigelow, Wallia & Cotton, architects, with 
offices in the Townsend Building, No. 1123 Broadway, 
corner of 25th St. 

cILVAINE & TUCKER, architects, have moved 
M their offices to the Montauk Building, No. 19 
Liberty St., New York. 











WANTED. 
pane. — Young man, three years draughts- 
man, four years carpenter, desires position about 
$60 per month. Address “ L. X.,” this office. 
1272 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
OMPETLTION designs and perspectives lined and 
G renilered by expert colorist and designer. Tem- 
porary assistance, perspectives, sketches, etc., at ar- 
chitects’ offices within reasonable distance. Address 
‘ * Artist,” 454 Devon St., Arlington, N. J. 1279 





BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washington, for 
Jive cents.) 





647,872. PANEL-JOINT. —Edward L. Pease, Hur- 
worth Moor, Eng. 

647,904. CoNcCRETE- CONSTRUCTION. — Ernest L. 
Ransome, New York, N. Y. 

647,905. Hiner. — David Roche, Cleveland, O. 

647,921. COMBINED SEPARABLE SQUARE, TRY- 
SQUARE AND BEVEL. — Edgar W. Hutchinson, San 
Francisco, Cal 

647,930. WaTER-TIGHT VERTICALLY - SLIDING 
Door.—Vadim Arschaouloff, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

647,972. Hot-AIrR HEATER.— Edward A. Klauss, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

647,980. ELecTrric ELEVATOR, — Jas. F. Morrison 
and Orlando M. Woodrow, Wellston, O. 

648,016. Hinge.—Stephen D. Arnold, New Britain, 
Conn. 

648,045. Door OR WINDOW SHIELD. —Charles L. 
Morehead, Owensborough, Ky. 





: METAL CEILINGS ) 


CEILING 





A Permanent 
Exterior 
Enmame}l ot reat merit, 


HARRISONS’ 
‘* WEATHERPROOF ”’ 
WHITE ENAMEL 


has great eastisaeey and durability — 
will not ee crack or scale. Write 
for descriptive circular. 


HARRISON BROS. & CO., Inc. 
35th and Grays Ferry Road, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Fulton Street, 


27 Lake Street, 
New York. 


Chicago, 





AJ. W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


Room 23. | 


151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 





For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


. Berger’s.. 


Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 


METAL CEILINGS,’’ —'’tis free. 


CANTON, OHIO. 








Ert Metal 


in Steel: 


Counting Room and Vault Fittings, 





| GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT and STACKS, 


LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE RECORD DEPOSITS, 
Real Estate and Law Office Furniture. 


GOVERNMENT, STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 


Furnished Throughout. 


Construction 


406 
Tremont 
Bldg., 


BOSTON, 














BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provide d by ther regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 

. 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Atlantic City, N. J.— Architect Vaughn is prepar- 
ing plans for the proposed twelve-story stone and 
iron fireproof hotel to be erected here by a syndi- 
cate of New York and Philadelphia capitalists; 
cost will be about $3,000,000. 


Breckenridge, Minn.— Schuler Bros., architects, 
of Wahpeton, N. D., have prepared plans for 
Miksche & Verton for a department store. It will 
be two-story, 68’ x 112’, of pressed and common 
brick, Kasota stone, pitch and gravel roof, and will 
cost $20,000. 

Bridgeport, Conn. — It is reported that the Build- 
ing Committee, Dr. C. L. Adams, secretary, has 
engaged McKim, Mead & White, 160 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, to draw plans for the proposed 
City-hall. 

Brookline, Mass.— The committee on new con- 
tagious disease hospitals has completed its report, 
advising the construction of a building to accom- 
modate about 60 patients. It is recommended that 
the building be of brick with a central section and 
a scarlet fever hospital on one side and a diph- 
theria hospital! on the other. 

Charlotte, N. C.— Architect Frank P. Milburn has 
prepared plans for a large business building to be 
erected by the Wadsworth Sons Co.; cost, $16,000. 

Chelsea, Mass.— An order for a ten-room brick 
school-building in Ward 2, to cost $50,000, was in- 
troduced at a recent meeting of the Board of Alder- 
men. 


Chicago, T1l.— Anton Charvat has prepared plans 
for an $8,000 three-story pressed brick front addi- 
tion, 24’ x 52’, to the store and flat building at the 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
northwest corner of 8S. Ashland Ave. and 2ist St., 
for F. Ciha. 

W. A. Otis has designed a $50,000 residence to be 
erected on Wellington Ave., for F. A. Delano, 2018 
Prairie Ave. 

The Second Presbyterian Church wil] erect a new 
temple at the corner of Michigan Ave. and 20th 
St., costing $80,000, to replace the one recently 
destroyed by fire. 

Cloquet, Minn.— The Catholic Society, Rev. Fr. 
Giraux, pastor, will erect a church this summer, to 
cost about $10,000. 

Council Bluffs, 1a.—John Beno & Co. are having 
plans prepared by Architects Cox & Schoentgen 
for remodelling their brick store building into a 
model dry-goods store; cost, $15,000. 

Dallas, Tex. — The Mansam & Tebbetts Implement 
Co. has plans furnished by J. Riley Gordon Co, 
and H. A. Overbeck after which it will erect a 
warehouse at the corner of Pacific Ave. and Jeffer- 
son St. The proposed structure will be five stories 
in height with basement, and will be built of brick, 
100’ x 100’, costing $49,000. 

Des Moines, Ja.—The Advance Threshing Machine 
Co.’s building on 3d St. and the Des Moines U: ion 
tracks, it will be three stories in height, 60’ x 132/, 
and will cost $40,000. 


Daluth, Minn. — Reports state that the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. will build a warehouse, to cost 
$40,000. 

East Greenwich, R. I.— The corporation of East 
Greenwich Academy has decided to build a new 
dormitory for female students. Work will prob- 
ably be begun on the new building this summer. 

Fairmont, Minn.—H. W. Sinclair will erect a 
three-story brick and stone building after plans 
furnished by Architects Omeyer & Thori; coat, 
$16,000. 

Graniteville, Ga.— The Board of Directors of the 
Graniteville Manufacturing Co. will build a new 
mill near its present plant, at a cost of $500,000. 


Greenfield, Mass.—Thé Massachusetts Tool Co. 
has been formed here with a capital of $25,000 for 
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BLACKER & SHEPARD 

J. W. BAILEY & SONS CO. , 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO. 
W. B. POPE & CO. ° . 
OWEN BEARSE & SONS CO. 


EST. J. W. LEATHERBEE _. ° 
C W. LEATHERBEE LUMBER CO. 
> G. POND : : ° 
PALMER, PARKER & CO. 
PARKER & PAGE ‘ 

A. H. DAVENPORT 

J. F. POPE & SONS ° 

W. P. RICE ° ; ° 
HUTCHINSON LUMBEB CO. 


BUTTRICK LUMBER CO. : 


any sizes required. 
booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 
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and will last for generations. 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. Will last 50 to 75 years. 


JOHN M. WOODS & CO. : ; 


J. K. & B. SEARS CO. . ; ; 


CALIFORNIA 


Resists fire. 


° Boston, Mass. 
‘ es ~ HENRY 8. LOCK 

: J.B. RHINES & CO. 
O. WOODS & CO. 
UNION LUMBER CO. 


“ “ | SS. B. BALKAM &CoO.. 
J. H. BURT & CO 


GEORGE DEWITT 
F. W. LIBBY 

RICE & GRIFFIN 
E. A. BLODGETT 
BERLIN MILLS CO. 
MORSE & CO. 


BEVERLY, “ 
SOMERVILLE, 
° Lynn, “ 
MIDDLEBORO, “ 
- WaLtTHamM, “ 


BARTLETT & CO. 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 
Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


HOLT & BUGBEE . . . LEXINGTON LUMBER CO. . ° . 
. . KE . . . 


J. P. LANGMAID & SON 
| TAYLOR & GOODWIN CO. 
STOUGHTON LUMBER CO. 


F. D. COOK LUMBER CO. | ? : 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions 
Read our references from week to week ; 


LEXINGTON, MASS. 
NEEDHAM, 
WeEymMouTH, “* 
NATICK, 
‘“ “ 
SALEM, ain 
Hype Park, “ 
HAVERHILL, 
MATTAPAN, 
STOUGHTON, 


° . No. Easton, 
. . AMESBURY, 
. WoORCESTER, ie 
SPRING FIELD, = 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


BANGOR, ” 
Nasnva, N. H. 
BINGHAMTON, N., Y. 


of Redwood and can furnish 
also write us for descriptive 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


the manufacture of fine mechanical specialties. 
The company will begin at once the erection of a 
brick factory to be 60/ x 60’. 

Harvey, N. D.—A. H. Stem, architect, is preparing 
plans for a hotel building to be erected by W. E. 
Cooke. It will be 75/ x 100’, three stories, pressed 
brick, cut stone, gravel roof, and will contain about 
60 rooms; cost, $20,000. 

Indianapolis, Ind. — Architect W. Scott Moore 
will prepare preliminary plans for a new building 
for the city hospital. The improvements will cost 
about $50,000. 

La Salle, Il1.—The Utica Hydraulic Cement Co. 
will rebuild their plant, which was destroyed re- 
cently at a loss of $175,000. 

Louisville, Ky.— Architect John S. Minor & Sons 
have furnished plans for a six-story brick ware- 
house, to cost $18,000, to be erected by Bernheim 
Bros. 

Madison, Neb.—J. C. Stitt, architect, Norfolk, has 
furnished plans for a $13,000 school-house to be 
erected here. 

Marion, Ind. — Dr. D. A. Williams has had plans 
prepared by Architect B. L. French for a $6,000 
frame residence. 

McKeesport, Pa.— The building committee of the 
public tibrary have selected William J. East to 
prepare plans for the proposed library building, to 
cost $50,000. 

Menasha, Wis.— H. A. Foeller, architect, of Green 
Bay, has furnished plans to St. Patrick’s congrega- 
tion for a school and sisters’ residence; cost, $10,- 
000. 


Merrill, Wis.— A. H. Stange contemplates erect- 
ing a large hardwood factory to produce millwork, 
bar and office fixtures; cost, $100,000. 

Minneapolis, Mion, —Frank M. Prince, of the 
First National Bank, is having plans prepared for 
a residence to be erected on Groveland Ave.; cost, 
$20,000. 

Norwalk, Ia.— Architects Liebbe, Nourse & Ras- 
mussen, Des Moines, are drawing plans for a bank 
building to be erected by Simon Cassidy. 


Oil City, Pa.— Press reports state that Andrew 
Carnegie will erect a public library here costing 
$40,000, as soon as the city has provided a site. 


Omaha, Neb.—I. P. Hicks, architect, is preparing 
plans for a double store, 49’ x &80/, with office and 
lodge hall above; cost, $5,000. 


Parkersburg, W. Va.— The Directors of the First 
National Bank contemplate erecting a hotel on 
Market St., to cost $200,000. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Jacob Myers & Sons will erect 
a charitable building for the 8th Ward Settlement 
Club at Hutchinson and Locust Sts., after plans 
furnished by Architects Furness, Evans & Co.; 
cost, $17,000. 

The Sisters of St. Francis, who are in charge of 
St. Mary Hospital, have been given a plot of land 
at Bridgeport, comprising 160 building lots. The 
Mother Superior of the order in this country, who 


St. James, Minn. -- Omeyer & Thori, architects, St. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


ure will cost about $75,000. 

Architect D. K. Boyd has furnished plans for the 
new Radnor High School. The proposed structure 
will be two stories in height, 80’ x 130’, and will be 
built of either brick or stone. 

A residence adjoining the Frontenac apartments 
at the southwest corner of Broad and Oxford Sts. 
is being razed and this site will be used on which 
to build an addition to the Frontenac. The new 
structure will be five stories in height, 25’ x 52’, and 
of architecture similar to the present building with 
which it will connect; eost, $10,000. 

Portland, Ore.— The Henry Fuiling estate will 
erect a four-story brick block at Washington and 
3d Sts., to cost about $150,000. 

Racine, Wis.— The J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Co. will build a boiler factory, to cost $50,000. 

Red Jacket, Mich. — Car! E. Nystrom, architect, 
of Laurium, has prepared plans for a three-story 
brick office-building for N. P. Swanson. It will be 
47’ x 58’, of pressed brick and sandstone; cost, $15,- 
000. 

Rochester, N. ¥Y.— The First M. E. Society will 


structure. It will be built of St. Lawrence marble. 

Ite seating capacity wil] be 1,100; cost, $75,000. 
Sangatuck, Mich.— E. G. Leiendker will rebuild 

the hotel destroyed by fire last year, after plans 

furnished by W. K. Johnston, Chicago, Ll]. It will | 

be a two-story, 56’ x 97’ frame structure, costing | 

$10,000. | 
Sing Sing, N. Y. — School Districts Nos. 2 and 4 are 
to be consolidated. The scbhool-houses used by | 
be replaced by one large pretentious building cen- 
trally located in the new district. 
Sioux City, Ia.— Burkhead & Reese, architects, 
have plans foran annex to the exchange building 
for the Stock Yards Co. It will be three-story, 63/ 
x 96’, of local pressed brick and Kasota stone; cost, 
$15,000. 

Curtis Bros. & Co. contemplate erecting on W. 
4th St., between Bluff and Perry Sts., a large brick 
building, to cost about $500,000. The structure 
will be two stories in height and will cover a plot 
of ground, 130/ x 148’. 

Spokane, Wash. — St. Luke’s Hospital will erecta 
large building on the cottage plan; cost, $50,000. 
Springfield, Mase.—The Third Universalist Society 
contemplate beginning the work of building a new 
church at once. James Gibbins, M. F, Palmer and 
O. H. Dickinson have been appointed a building 
committee. 


Paul, are preparing plans for a church to be erected 
by the Norwegian United Lutheran Society. It 
will be built of wood, and will have a frontage of 
44 feet and extend 65 feet im the rear; cost, $6,000, 
St. Paul, Minn.— Architect W. 1. Towners is pre- 
paring plans for a four-story brick and stone apart- 
pent bouse, 75’ x 80’, for R. Courtenay; cost, 





is stationed at Glen Riddle, has inspected the site 





and has expressed her intention of having built | 
thereon a bospital for convalescents. The struct- | 


erect a new church building on the site of the old | 


these districts have been condemned and they will | ——— 





$55,000. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The Broughton 


. MIXER 


For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application. 


W. D. DUNNING, 





239 W. Water St. Syracuse, N. ¥. 
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Sturgeon Bay, Wis.— Fred D. Crandall bas pre- 
pared plans for the hotel to be erected by B. Habn 
The structure will be built of brick and stone, 100’ 
x 100’, three stories in height, and will cost $25,000. 

Toledo, O.— Architects Bacon & Huber, Spitzer 
Building, are preparing plans for a $12,000 resi- 
dence to be erected on Broadway, near Walbridge 
Park, for Dan Jones. 

Valley Junction, Ia.— Smith & Gutterson, archi- 
tects, St. Paul, Minn., will furnish plans for a four- 
room brick school-building to be built here; cost, 
about $6,000. 

Winnipeg, Man.— The Merchants’ Bank has plans 
for a new building soon to be erected for its use 
It will be seven-story, 60’ x 86’, the first two stories 
of brownstone, and above of red brick; ecst, $150,- 
000. 

ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

New York, N. ¥.— William St., No. 84, rebuild 
front wall; $18,000; o.. The North River Ins. Co., 
52 Cedar St.; a., Tryon, Brown & Burnham, 41 
Union Sq. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


Milwaukee, Wis.— 7wenty-serenth and Grand 
Ave., two-st’y fr. aparte., 54’ x 64’, shingle roof, 
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Fron- Work. 





Notice. 


E HAVE in our yard, at East Berlin, Conn., a very 
large stock of beams, channels, angles, plates and 


other structural material of 


high quality. We are able to 


furnish from this stock any ordinary BRIDGE, BUILD= 
ING, ROOF or other structural work promptly and with 


no delay. 


We invite correspondence. 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO., 


Boston Office: 
Room 200, Equitable Bidg. 


New York Office: 


Room 718 Bennett Bidg., 


Cor. Fulton and Nassau Sts. 


Philadelphia Office, Rooms 909-910, Stephen Girard Building. 


Main Office and Works, East Berlin, Conn. 











The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St, 





PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 
to 
26 inches 


Steel Beams 3: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 


Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 


CG. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 





Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E, Lombard St. Sr. Louis, 112 8. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Houses Continued.) 

Joplin, Mo. — Two-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 42’, shingle 
roof, hot water; $5,000; 0, W. A. Campbell; a., 
Niemann & Boonstra. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











Fronts for Buildin 
Balconies and 


IRON 


, Cornices, Lintels and Silis, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-esca 
ers, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, - 











Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


Office, 315 East 28th St., New York, 














BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


( Apartment-Houses Continued.) 
steam; $9,000; o., Mrs. Bause; a., Van Ryn & De 
Gelleke. 

Sherman St., No. 409, 2}-st’y fr. apart., shingle 
roof, furnace; $5,000; o., Charles T. Allen; a., H. 
J. Rotier. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.— Sixth Ave., cor. North St., 
three-st’y fr. flat, 22’ x 54’; $5,000; o., Arthur D. 
Gedney; a., F. W. Ringrose, 142d St. & 3d Ave. 

New York, N. ¥.—Zighth Ave., cor. 118th St., 2 five- 
et’y bk. flats & stores, 25’ 57’, 25’ x 84/ 1/’, g5rr; 
$49,000; o., Daniel Hennessy, 799 Madison Ave.; a., 
Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 125th St. 

W. One Hundred and Twenty-eighth St., No. 22, 
five-st’y & base. bk. flat, 25’ x 86’ 6/7; $28,000; o., 
Brady & Hauptmann, 1538 Madison Ave.; a., G. F. 
Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

Seventy-seventh St., 280! w 2d Ave., six-st’y bk. 
flat, 25’ x 88’ 8/7; $28,500; o., Moses K. Wallach, 240 
E. 79th St.; a., G. F. Pelham, 603 Fifth Ave. 

Third Ave., 100’ 174th St., 3 five-st’y bk. flats, 25’ 
x 87’; $54,000; o., Solomon Jacobs, 1847 Madison 
Ave.; a., Thos. Graham, 1238 Madison Ave. 

Spencer Pi., e 8, 300’ n 144th St., 2 four-st’y bk. 
flats, 27’ 5’ « 90’; $44,000; o., Michael] O’Connel, 751 
Third Ave.; a., Chas. W. Miller, 971 E. 169th St. 

Seventy-first St, nr. Weat End Ave., seven-st’y 
bk. flat, 49’ 6” x 115’; $165,000; o., K. C. Brown, 60 
Liberty St. 

Broadway, nr. 91st St., seven-st’y bk., st. & terra- 
cotta apart., 53’ 3/7 x 97’; $140,000; o. & b., Adolph 
Hoffstadt and Amund Johnsen, 114 W. 34th St. 

Toledo, O.— Monroe and Sixteenth Sts., three-st’y 
& base. bk. aparts., 100’ x 100’, asphalt roof, hot 
water; $35,000; o., Jerome H. Smith; a., Wachter, 
Hadson & Co. 


| BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





HOUSES. 

Belleville, O.—Two-st’y & base. bk. & st. dwell., 
40’ x 63’, slate roof, hot water; $9,0(0; o., E. Stofer; 
a., Vernon Redding, Mansfield. 

Boston, Mass.— Boy!ston St., cor. Chestnut Ave., 
three-st’y fr. dwell. & store, 21’ x 31’ x 50’, flat roof, 
furnace; $6,500; o., Mary E. Boyle; a.,S. Rantin & 
Son. 

Washington St., No. 586, three-st’y fr. dwell., 50’ 
x 65’, flat roof, steam; $7,000; o., Caro Jackson; a., 
H. J. Preston. 

Bay State Koad, three-st’y bk. dwell., 25’ x 70’, 
flat roof, hot water; $30,000; o., Edwin U. Curtis; 
b., John Y. Mainland; a., Stickney & Austin. 

Fenway St., nr. Boylston St., 2}-st’y bk. dwell., 
33’ x 85’, flat roof, furnace; $35,000; o., Robert S. 
and Annie Peabody; b., McNeil Bros.; a., Peabody 
& Stearns. 

Kirkland St., nr. Kirkland Road, 2)-st’y fr. 
dwell., 37’ x 42’; $6,500; o., Edith Braaford; b., 
David Burne; a., Geo. A. Moore, 

Greenwood and Harlem Sts., 24-st’y fr. dwel)., 32/ 
x 50’, pitch roof, hot water; $6,000; 0., a. & b., J. 8. 
McLean. 

Quincefield St., nr. Humphrey St., 2-s:’y fr. 
dwell.. 26’ x 40’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., a. 
& b., J. E. Wilbur. 

Bowdoin St., cor. Hamilton St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
28’ x 39’ x 45’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; o., Jas. 
O. Jordan; b., F. J. Rockwell; a., A. M. West. 

Charlestown, 111.— 8. Sizth St., two-st’y & base. 
bk. dwell., 40’ x 52/, shingle roof, hot air; $5,000; 
o., M. C. and 8. F. Ricketts; a., B. R. Maxwell. 


East Hancock, Mich. — Two-st’y fr. dwell., 32 x 





56’, shingle roof, hot water; $7,000; o., A. Mette; 
a., H. T. Liebert. 


Boston, Mass. — Bartlett Pl., off Green St., three- 
st’y bk. office-building, 40’ x 80’, flat roof, steam; 
$15,000; o. & b., B F. Sturtevant Co. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Broadway, cor. Bedford Ave., 
five st’y fireproof bk. & st. office-buildi: g, 75’ x 112’; 
$80,000; o., Naseau Trust Co., 101 Broadway; a., 
Johnson & Helme, 2208. 8th St. 

New York, N. ¥.— Maiden Lane, Nos. 51-53, twelve- 
st’y bk. & st. office-building & store, 39’ 2” x 133’ 1"; 
$400,000; o., Erasmus PD. Garnsey, 132 E. 28th St.; 
a., Hill & Turner, 150 Fifth Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Tenth St., cor. Rose St., four- 
st’y bk. & terra-cotta office & estore building, 19’ 
114? x 70” 747; $14,000; 0., Daniel Echternoch; b., 
Thomas M. Seeds, Jr. 


STABLES. 

New York, N. Y.— W. Eighty-fourth St., Nos. 213- 
217, five-st’y bk. stable, 72/ x 102’ 2/7; $55,000; o., 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 71 Hudson St.; a., 
H. C. Chamberlain, 1181 Broadway. 


STORES. 
Marshfield, Wis. — Two-st’y bk. store & aparts., 
44! x 100’, comp. roof, steam; $9,000; o., E. M. 
Deming; a., Van Ryn & De Gelieke, 
New York. N. Y.— Leonard St., Nos. 66-72, twelve- 
st’y & base. bk. lofts & stores, 101’ x 124’ 11’, con- 
crete & tile roof; $600,000; 0., Importers Bieg. Co., 
137 Broadway; a., H. J. Hardenbergh, 10 W. 32d 
St. 
Westchester Ave.. 8 w cor. St. Ann’s Ave., five- 
st’y bk. & st. flat & store, 50’ 4/7 x 95/ & 98 11”; 
$30,000; o. & a., Albert Rotherme), 663 E. 144th St. 








COMPETITIONS. 


CHOOL-BUILDING. 





(At Albany, N. Y.] 
Plans and specifications will be received until 
June iat, for a new school-building. ISADORE 
WACHSMAN, Clerk Schoo) Board. 1273 


Hoste ANNEX. ore 


[At Jackson, Miss.]} 
Plans, epecifications and sealed propcsals will be 
received until May 25th, for the erection cf an 
annex to the State Insane Asylum. ROBERT B. 
MIMS. 273 





IRE STATION. 


[At Chelsea, Mass.) 
Plans will be received for a new fire-station tor the 


City of Chelsea until May 15. WALTER BAC H- 
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JAP-A-LAG ae 


ls the most valuable finish F 












that can be used for 


on the market is more so—no other can be 
linseed oil cnables us to use the greatest amo 


Specify JAP-A-LAG if 





Our free booklet, “The Home Beautifie 
the prices and covering qualities. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH 





Woodwork 


It is valuable because it is so durable, smooth, elastic and brilliant — no other finish 


the most valuable results. 


r,’ tells how JAP-A-LAC is used and gives 


loors and Interior 


more so because our process of oxidizing 
unt of this true life of all varnishes 


you want good results 


CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES NY 





The success of our ‘‘ Monarch’’ Automatic Instantane= 
ous, Gas Water Heater has led others to make poor imita- 
tions. To protect the public, and our own interests, we give 


peacaieminn 
sa 


re 


“IMITATION toto ure. —oemmon 
3 > 7 4 . 


NOTICE! We believe all forms of water heaters now manufact- 
— ured, in Which the flow of gas to the burneris controlled 
by variations of water pressure in the heater, are infringements on one or 
more of the following patents, which are owned by this company: 


- 584 326, Jun 15, 1897 


No. 620,888, Mar. 14, 1899 
No. 601,426, Mar, 29 

No, 608,540, Aug. 

No. 608,972, A 


at! 





All manufacturers, sellers or users of such heaters are doing so con? 
trary to law, and it is our intention to protect our rights ander the patents 
by all legal means. 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘¢Monarch”? Automatic, Instantaneous Water Heater, 
306 WOOD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


¥)! 7! 
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Domestic Water Supply. 


There are TWO and ONLY TWO absolutely safe ma- 
chines that will pump water every day in the year. 
They are. 


The Improved Rider Hot Air Engine . 
The Improved Ericsson Hot Air Engine. 


Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on application. Address the nearest office, 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


| DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
Succeeding | RIDER ENGINE CO. 


23Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 239Franklin St., BOSTON, 


692 Craig St., MONTREAL. P. 0. 
22A Pitt St., SYDNEY, N.S. W. 





Teniente Rey, 71, 
HAVANA, CUBA, 


8 ke St., CHICA AGO 
“6 Lake St., PHIL ADELPHIA. 





COMPETITIONS. PROPOSALS. 





ELDER, Superintendent of Public Buildings, aa | constructing two gate houses. JOHN B. WIGHT, 








| THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick: 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick: 
el-plated Chain 
Hardwood Pull, 
and Brass Floor 
Flatge. 





Copyrighted, 1897. 

Copy of Circular 
furnishe ym apple 
cation. 











PROPOSALS. 


YCHOOL-HOUSE. 

S [At Burlington, O.) 

Sealed proposals will be received until May 19th, 

for the erection of aschool-house. J. R. HUNTER, 
1273 


NAIR BUILDING 
At Columbus, 0.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until May 16th, 
by the department of agriculture for the erection on 
the State Pair Grounds of an auditorium central 
court building, a horticultural building, horse exhi- 
bition building, carriage building, dining building, 
}and an addition to power hall. W. W. MILLER, 
| sec. 1272 


DMINISTRATION BUILDING. 
[At Fort Myer, Va.} 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received at 
| the Depot Quartermasters’ office, Washington, D.C. 


hall. JOHN W. ROSS, L. H. BEACH. 1272 || until May 25, 1900, and then opened, for construct- 
— — | ing at Fort Myer, Va., one administration building 
TORMAL SCHOOL. | and one balloon house. MAJOR T. E. TRUE, Depot 
PROPOSALS. [At Brockport, N. Y.] | Q- M. 1273 
Proposals will be received until May 19th, at the} > IBRARY 
Treasury Department, Office of Supervising Archi- | office of the State Superintendent New York City for | L [At Washington, D. C.} 


tect, Washington, D. C., May 5th, 1900. Sealed pro-| the construction of a State Normal School. CHAS, 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock p, | R. SKINNER, State Supt 1272 
M. on the Lith day of June, 1900, and then opened, for 

the installation of a wiring system for the U. S. Mint en 
Building at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in accord [At Burlington, O.) | 
ance with the drawings and specification, copies of The Board of Education will receive sealed pro- | 
which may be obtained at this office or at the office | posals until May 19th, for the erection of a school- 
of the Superintendent ot Construction at Philadel-| building. J. ROBERT HUNTER. 272 
phia, Pa., at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1273 


\TATE-HOUSE. 
[At Trenton, N. J. 
Sealed proposals will be rece ive d until May 17th, 
for the erection of an addition to the State-house. 


\CHOOL-HOUSE. 


{At Fort Washington, Md.) | 


Ft. Yuma School will be received antil May at. 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received | 


by the Com. of Indian Affairs, Washington. W. A. 
JONES, com. 1273 until May 23d, at the oftice of constructing quarter- | 
master, 419 N. Washington St., Alexandria, Va., for | 
the erection of six sets of officers’ quarters and two | 


| 
[At Yuma, Ariz.] | FOSTER M. VOORHEES, Gov 1272 | 
Sealed proposals for furnishing labor and materials | | 
required in the erection of a frame dormitory at the ARRACKS 
| 
| 


ARRACKS. 


Sealed proposals will be received until May 19th, 
for the erection of the building for the Washington 
Public Library. B. R. GREEN, Supt. of Construction. 

1272 


IGH SCHOOL. 
At Waterloo, N. Y. 
Sealed bids are wanted by the Board of Education 
until May 15th, fora high-school building. GEO 
| BELLOWS, tec. 1272 


VNCHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Wooster, O.} 
Bids will be received until May 19, for a two-story 


| brick school, PHILIP MARKLEY, Clk. Bd. Edue. 
} 1 


HURCH. 
{At Winfield, Ia.) 


Sealed proposals will be rece ived until May 17th, 
for the erection of a brick church for the Presb y- 


ep een Sing 


pinta tocirengncant © amm CN Ae 


[At Fort Da Pont, Del.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until May “1st, 
at the office of Constructing Quartermaster, Delaware 
City, Del., for construction of 2 barracks, 2 double | 
sets of N.C. S. O. Quarters, administration building, 
stable and wagon-room building, guardhbouse, bake- | 
house, 6 single sets officers’ quarters, hospital and 
hospital stewards’ quarters at Fort Du Pont, Del. 
J. DEL. LAFITTE, Constructing Quartermaster. 
1274 


ATE HOUSES. 
(At Brightwood Reservoir, D. C. 
Sealed proposals will be received until May 19th. 





at the office of the commissioners, Washington, for 


sets of company barrack buildings at Fort Washing- 
ton, Md. A. 8S. BICKHAM, Major and Q. M., U, 
Ss. Vv. 127 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
{At Knoxville, Ia.) 
The School Board will receive bids until = | 
25th, for the erection of a school-house G. 
CLARK, see. a3 


PERA-HOUSE. 
[At New Ulm, Minn.) 


| terian Society. J. N. OSBORN, ch. 1272 
ANK BUILDING. 

[At Springfield, Minn.) 
| Sealed proposals will be received until May 15th, 
/\ for the erection of a bank building for the State 
| Bank of Springfield. HENRY BENDIXEN. 


| 1272 
H EADSTONES. 
[At Boston, Mass.) 


The Building Committee of the Turnverein will | Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received 
receive bids until May 26th, for the erection of | until May 16th, for supp lying 10,000 white marble 


an opera-house and gymnasium. JACOB PFEN- 
NiNGER, chairman. 1273 


| headstones in slabs. MAJ. J. E. SAWYER, Depot 
| Quartermaster, Boston. 1272 
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Yale Lock. aa The New System} 
oo | ; Architecture 


. ; Architectural Drawing; 

Its operation and development Steam, Electrical, Mechan- 
ingly described (OC 

is i ps n. ; ; 
is interestingly descri in a Engineering; Drawing, 


7 Ry A . . 
little folder which will be sent Q Roh Serres rin 


on request. RADIATOR VALVES are the Tig Branches 
eatin only valves made which never a : taper MAIL 


- a | 
stick, under any circumstances or Gitanehetnet 40 to beth a 
The Yale & Towne Mfg.Co. at any time. Send for catalogue. By tg pe | 








The Ohio Brass & Iron Mfg. Co., the subject in which you are interested. 


| 5 
land, Ohio. | THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
9, 11 and 13 Murray St., Clevelan i agg ey 














New York City. 

















Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 








211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 
eliotype 








Color Printing 
Photogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 











BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 
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Fire-proof Building, 
FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 


RARITAN fires. 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


3 Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Henry M. Office, 874 Broadway, New York ge 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


wontons" ye Tile for Fireproofing 


tractors for every 
ne ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 


CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











VIINERAL WOOL ee 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Cireulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !4% Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 

















MURESCO, 


AN INTERIOR FINISH FOR 
WALLS AND CEILINGS, 





SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. 





Walls and ceilings finished with Muresco do not 
EW YORE require sizing. By using Muresco, only one man is 

ICAC needed to do a job, as Muresco works easy. Will 
not crack, chip or rub off on second coat work. 





Send for Booklet. 
Made in White and Fourteen Tints. 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 








| THE BEST DOOR MADE. 


Architects Designs Carefully 
Followed. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
THE COMPOUND DOOR CoO., 
ST. JOSEPH, - - MICH. 











NEW ENGLAND PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS,) 9 42" can agcuirect AND. 


211 Tremont St., 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 


GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
oO 


co., 
160 Fifth Ave., New York 
85 Water St., Boston 


TOWER CLOCKS. 
| GEORGE M. STEVENS, 
15 Chardon St., Boston. 
GRAVITY CONCRETE WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
MIXERS. | 
So FRANK B. GILBRETH, 


CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 160 Fifth Ave., New York 
79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 85 Water St., Boston. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


WILLIAM L_ RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


‘ Boston, Mass. 
BLUE PRINTING. | 
~-— — SASH CORD. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, | 
Rapid Printing Papers. SILVER LAKE CO., 
14 Broad St., Boston. 78 Chauncy St., Boston 
| Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 
| 
| 


DECORATORS. | 


W. J. DOLAN, 
181 Tremont St., Boston. 





| 
—- 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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Professional 
Ethics. —— 


| The following... 
-. +. CODE OF ETHICS... 





A 

“is Prepared in Conformity with the 
si Best Standards of Practice, and 

«tz, | Recommended to its Members by 

“1 the Boston Society of Architects, 


} Was + 2 ne CS @ @ Be 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- » 1895... 


SEcTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or imvention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.,”’ 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shoud guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to emp!oy the original designer, or, in event 


of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 
* 


SecTion 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 








er 





* 
| SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
| duly instituted competition, or attempt ‘to 
| secure any work for which such a « ympetition 
| remains undecided. 

* 


| SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
| tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 


mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 


than to accept work to which he cannot give 

proper personal attentio1 

| * 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 

amount of commission, or offer to work for 

less than another, in order to secure the work. 
* 

| SECTION 14. It is unprofessional 

competition with or to consuit with an archil- 

tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 

the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 


to enter into 





* 
SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
| illustration and supervision of all building 
| operations which he may undertake. 
* 
SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 


| to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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PRAARO RE ETS  ahoked oll el alot obelelatedlntalalatalntade 


Steel Ceilings 


DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 


Cornices, Borders and Moulds 
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Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. 
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Write for Catalogue No. 14 of latest designs. % 
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We make a complete line of Panelled 
Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 
Exterior use. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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T!# A. B. SMITH CO. 


133-135... 
Centre Street, 
New York. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Steam and Water 





Heating Apparatus, 





EsTasuisHep 1853. 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 


Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 





SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
32 Broadway, New York. 





THE 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE; CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


——— OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS: 
WaALpo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 





INOW Ready 


“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE.” 


Parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 


Price 40 cents per Part, 





We Adjust All Stops And Tighten Your Windows. 


Bradshaw Safe Keep your 
Automatic Practicas Windows 


‘ Si Clean. 
, Opens into Window ple 


= room like a door. Opener. “#0 G. L. SCHICKER, 


Builders’ Exchange, 


Public Buildings, Office Bldgs, Cleveland, 0. 


y FOR.. Hotels, Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, A. A, HAYDEN, 


Flats, Residences, etc., etc. Scranton, Pa. 


* Can be put on any window, OLD or NEW. 


Does Not Alter Your Window. 
Address Headquarters, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 
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Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
Trenton 
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Moulded Red & Buff 
Enamelied : /mp. 

Enamelled (edge) 

— ledee and end) 


Rockland finish 


New York. 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


Boston. Philadelphia. 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
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LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 


Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 
14” x 161-2”, 


PRICE - - $5.00. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 


E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ART METAL WORK 


BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 























